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THE WAR. 

HE great events of last week, the capitulation of a whole 
T French army and the surrender of the Emperor, are 
already receding into the domain of history. So intense was 
the interest they excited,.so amply have they been discussed 
and pondered over, that they seem as if they must have 
occurred long ago, and it is to the next scene in the great 
drama of the war that the attention of Europe is directed. 
The Germans are marching on Paris, and Paris is to all 
appearance bent resolutely on defending itself. Whether 


this defence is likely to be successful is now the one great. 


question of the hour. But it is impossible to approach this 
question without seeking for some guidance towards answering 
itin the accounts we have received of the numerous encounters 
which led to the amazing success of the Germans at Sedan. 
That the German generals entirely out-mancuvred MacMaunon, 
that they brought up an overwhelming force and used it with 
consummate skill, may make us feel sure that they will only 
attack Paris after having fully calculated the cost of doing so, 
and after making every possible provision for success. But 
besides this general and leading indication of the issue of 
the struggle, there were many minor signs of superiority in 
the Germans which were disclosed in the series of engage- 
‘ments at and near Sedan. In the first place, the German 
‘artillery is incontestably superior to the French. The Ger- 
mans have more guns, these are of a better kind, 
and they are much better served. Possibly this superiority 
of artillery may not much avail the Germans when they 
come to attack the fortresses and ramparts of Paris, but it 
is a most important point to consider when it is attempted 
to calculate how far. the besieged city can be aided by 
sorties, or by the appearance of a new army of relief acting 
from without. In the next place, the extraordinary courage 
of the German troops has been manifested over and over 
again in such a manner that no one can doubt how great it 
is. The Chassepdt is a much better weapon than the needle- 
gun, and the German troops have in almost every engagement 
had to advance over a space of several hundred yards in which 
they were mowed down without being able to return the fire. 
Had it not been for the aid of their admirable artillery they 
could not have lived through such a trial. But they went 
through it cheerfully and manfully, without ever wavering, and 
without any one portion of their army falling below the level of 
the rest. e French troops have exhibited immense courage 
and devotion, but they have exhibited it partially. They have 
shown themselves sometimes very fine soldiers, and sometimes 


very poor soldiers. Whole regiments of French have flinched | wi 


from the bayonets of Germans. All accounts of the rout of 
Sedan concur in showing that there were very many French 
troops that were too afraid of the Germans to face them. 
The mere name of the Ublans was enough to drive hundreds 
of armed unwounded Frenchmen into a panic. It is the army 
of France that most despairs of success in the coming struggle, 
and the valour of the French citizen is to some extent the 
valour of ignorance. We very much doubt, if it were left 
to them, whether the wreck of MacManon’s force that has 
wandered into Paris would seriously wish to defend the city 
rather than accept peace on the terms Germany exacts. Lastly, 
it has been proved, we think, beyond doubt that. there is a 
chasm between the officers and the men in the French army 
which renders discipline and combination of effort exceed- 
ingly hard to preserve. The men say that they have been 
betrayed, that their officers are ignorant of their professional 
duties, and that every proper precaution for the safety of an 
army has been neglected. The officers say that their men 


» ate tainted by a Republican spirit which makes them utterly 


insubordinate. . If this is true, the men. might indeed be in- 
clined to ‘x's Leiter for the Republic than for the Empire ,; 


but they will be called on to act at once, and it is a grave 
disadvantage that they should be distrustful of those who are 
still their superiors, and who cannot be replaced at a moment’s 


notice. 

The Germans a) to be advancing on Paris partl 
by an intermediate line across the waters of the Aisne. 
They move comfortably and safely, and without interruption, 
through the districts of France contiguous to Paris, as if 
they were in territory that belonged to them. There is no 
one to stop them, and the head-quarters.of the Kine, which 
are now at Rheims, will im all ality ‘be, before the end 
of next week, somewhere in the o ts of the capital. 
The great struggle will then begin: Undoubtedly the 
proceedings of the Germans would be much facilitated 
if, before the serious work of the siege commenced, Metz 
and Strasburg fell into their hands. How far it is pro- 
bable that both or either of these fortresses will soon 
last accounts make it seem likely that the 
at Metz are ing terribly from disease, and in some 
degree from want of ; butif Bazaine is pre 
his men die off gradually rather than deprive Paris of such 
assistance as the protraction of the defence of Metz can give, 


siege that may, we think, be excluded in the present case. 
The French have no chance of raising an army for the 
relief of Paris that could venture on a serious con- 
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the fortresses, then the ramparts, ‘s i 
What is the real amount of defence that can thus be 
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: he may hold out some time longer. From Strasburg we # 
: have a wild story of an enormous slaughter of Germans in a = 
| sortie, which, from the date assigned to it, is palpably untrue ; 
. and also a story of a massacre of Germans by mitrailleurs, 
which, in the form*given it, is next to impossible. Much 
more important, if true, is the intelligence sent from Baden .- 
that General Unricu has already offered to capitulate on terms 
which the Germans would not accept. But even if Metz and a | 
| Strasburg hold ,out, the Germans will -still, we may be sure, 
arrive before Paris with as large a force, and will continue to : = 
maintain there as large a force, as they think they need. It is . 4 
impossible, after all we have seen, to believe that Von Motrxe a 
will fail either for want of men or for want of supplies. The = 
Germans always have enough men and enough ory for 
their purpose, although it is now known that on the 16th of Au- = | 
gust thay Sought wise very. shat 
opposed to them. But now they are entirely masters of the : 
situation. They can calculate how many men they will em- 
ploy, and how they will feed them, before they advance a 
step. Paris may hold out so long that they may decide that 
the results of protracting the siege will not be worth the drain € ; 
on their resources; but it may be taken as certain that they 
have everything ready to give them a fair chance of ; 
success. There are therefore three elements of doubt which 
enerally enter into speculations as to the success of a great 
ct wi e Germans. ere 
that can be relied on for effecti 
tected. Every one now knows a 
made is a question as to which civilian critics need not hazard 
an opinion, more especially when military opinions seem to 
be divided. General Trocuu says that he believes Paris can 
be successfully defended. General von MouTKe would not a 
attempt the siege unless he was of opinion that Paris cannot 
be successfully defended. Some English military critics ap- 
pear to think that the fortresses are impregnable; others 
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appear to think that these fortresses were never meant to be 
used except in conjunction with sorties, and with the opera- 
tions of an outside army of relief, and that they must fall if 
the Germans are allowed to take without hindrance the 
negessary measures, and are prepared to sacrifiee the necessary 
number of men. It may, however, be observed that M. JuLes 
Favre, who is desirous of encouraging his fellow-citizens to 
the utmost, and who at least wishes to seem to believe in the 
efficiency of barricades against a vast disciplined victorious 
force, provided with powerful artillery, only goes so far as to 
hope that Paris could hold out for three months. 

So far of the outside of Paris—but what of the inside? 
Will Paris really fight? Will it fight not only for days, 
but for weeks, and perhaps months? The courage of 
the French is indisputable; there are thousands of French- 
men in Paris who will fight and die for France and Paris 
with reckless bravery, and with the courage of despair. The 
troops, even if they would not like to face the Germans 
in the field, will fight admirably under shelter. There will 

“be an immense ardour in the cause. There will be a 
fury of patriotism in many of the defenders. Those who 
fight will know that they are fighting for the last stake 
of Franee and in the eyes of a wondering world. It seems 
also that the defences of Paris are very strong, and that 
there will be an abundance of brave and passionately earnest 
men to make use of these defences. But how long will this 
last? We will assume that Paris will not be sturved into 
submission. For a month at least there will be no fear of 
famine. After that, perhaps, things will begin to look very 
black ; for a population of a million and a hali, having no hope 
of relief from without, cannot eat its last crust. But putting 
that difficulty aside, is Paris supplied with arms and 
ammunition? It is distinctly asserted by the Correspondent 
of the Daily News, a paper wich has shown itself pre-eminent 
in the aecuracy and value of every kind of intelligence with 
regard to the war, that Paris is short of ammunition; and the 
improvidence and imbecility that has characterized every 
branch of the war administration under the late Government 
made such a statement seem more probable than it would 
otherwise have appeared. Then, even if Paris is fed and armed, 
it has great internal difficulties to contend with. The Revolu- 
tion of last Sunday was very popular in Paris. The men who, 
at its bidding or their own, assumed the reins of Government 
showed audacity and promptness. They are animated by a 
sincere belief in their own virtue and in the mystical influence 
of Republicanism. The Circular which M. Jutes Favre 
has issued breathes a high spirit, and was quite in harmony 
with the feeling of Parisians at the moment. But it must be 
owned that the Government rests on a very frail foundation. 
It has appointed itself. Its members chose to rule Paris and 
France, and no one has as yet opposed the choice. But their 
only justification is success, and directly Paris begins to feel 
the pinch of war their action will be criticized by very hostile 
eritics, Eleven other people much worse than they may with 
equal ease choose themselves to govern Paris and France, and 
be for a few days as popular and as powerful. The rise 
and full of ephemeral Republican Governments would, how- 
ever, lead to so much dissension, and possibly to so much 
bloodshed, that the General in command would be obliged 
to assume 9 military dictatorship; and thus, whatever other 
advantages might be gained, the Republican ardour on 
which M. Jures Favre relies so fondly would be at an end. 
There are also a great many persons in Paris, including not 
a few probably of the troops, whe wish for peace, and who, 
although now afraid to speak out, might yet seize an oppor- 
tunity, if the hearts of all around were beginning to fail, 
and might urge that even if Paris held out and the Germans 
retired, yet France could not hope to drive the Germans 
out of Alsace as soon as Metz and Strasburg had fallen, 
Lastly, there is the — Parisian mob, now recruited by 
numerous straggling iers and by starving peasants, who 
have fled for safety to Paris. One of the Say este 28 the 
Provisional Government was to abolish the police. As the 
Republicans could not trust the police, one of whose 
main occupations has been for years to persecute them in 
every way, and as they could not invent a police of their 
own all of a sudden, they had perhaps no choice. But 
Paris without a police is a thought full of terror. If the 
desperate classes of the city once get the upper hand, a state 


of things may easily ensue which will make all men with 
homes long the of the Germans into their city, as 
= mr entry of their only deliverers from every worst form 
evil 


on 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
LTHOUGH it would be presumptuous to form any con- 


fident conjecture on the form of government which ma 
ultimately prevail in France, the reign of the Emperoy 


_NapoLeon seems for the present to have ended. Only a fey 


months have passed since three-fourths of the male population 
of France declared their adhesion to the person and dynas 
of the Emreror. ‘The fatal mistake which he afterwards com- 
mitted was shared by all parties; and misfortune in war 
affords no sufficient reason either for the deposition of g 
Sovereign or for revolution. Under a Republic or a Congtj. 
tutional Monarchy MacMauon and Bazatne would have been 
entrusted with high commands in the army; and it is at least 
possible that ‘I'rocnu may be as incompetent as Lese@up tg 
direct the movements of a quarter of a million of men. The 
great mass of peasant farmers have been accustomed to prefer 
the Empire to a Republic; and if the war continues they wij] 
probably have reason to associate with disaster the extem. 
porized Parisian Constitution. For the moment they yjl] 
almost certainly submit to the change, and perhaps they may 
welcome it for the same reason which induces a sick man to 
shift from side to side in his bed. The chances are 
bably against the restoration of the Empire, which now 
appears to have passed away as rapidly and as violently as 
it arose. The most daring and successful of political 
gamblers has, with the characteristic infatuation of his clase, 
thrown the dice once too often. His ascent to power and 
his fall were equally caused by his reliance on his skil] jn 
playing on the national peculiarities of Frenchmen. Prince 
Louis Napoteon reproduced in real life the type of the 
adventurers whom Mr. DisraELi and Lord Lyrtrow selected 
as the heroes of their earlier novels. Not wholly devoid of 
generosity, and capable of a histrionic’ enthusiasm, deeming 
himself superior to political conviction, and intimately 
acquainted with the springs of human folly, he determined to 
raise himself to supreme power as the exponent and represen- 
tative of a widespread illusion in which he perhaps partly 
shared. In twenty or thirty years the French people had 
forgotten the musery which had been caused by Napotzoy’s 
reckless love of war, and the general detestation in which he 
was held at the close of his reign by all classes except the army, 
Liberals and Republicans had combined with the remnant of 
Bonapartists in contrasting the glories of the Empire with the 
alleged tameness of existing Governments. The writings of 
BeranGeR and Tuirrs, and the mendacious memoirs of 
Napo.eon himself, had propagated the superstitious faith 
which received official recognition when the Prince of 
JOINVILLE was sent to bring the ashes of Napo.eon from 
St. Helena, that they might be interred under the dome of 
the Invalides. Prince Louis Napotton, whom his uncle had 
selected as his heir in delault of children of his own, was 
the first to discern the opportunity of converting the Imperial 
legend into an insirument for the revival of the Empire. His 
attempts to provoke military mutinies at Strasburg and 
Boulogne, notwithstanding the ridicule which they incurred 
at the time, were shown by subsequent events to have been 
merely premature ; and his importation of a tame eagle which 
was to fly before the revolted troops on the road to Paris 
displayed a faith in the credulity of his countrymen which 
was but slighily caricatured. When Constitutional govern- 
ment was overthrown by the riot of 1848, and when the 
founders of the Kepublic imprudently appealed to universal 
suffrage, the declaimers who had for their own purposes cele- 
brated the glories of the Empire found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that the great bulk of the population had accepted the 
Napoleonic creed in earnest. The Preswent of the REPUBLIC, 
perhaps the only French politician who was not astonished 
at his own elevation, rightly inferred from the popular vote 
that a restoration of absolute government and of the Imperial 
title might be safely attempted. The masterly conspiracy 0! 
1851, and the re-establishment of the Empire in 1852, were 
sanctioned by a larger number of votes than the original 
candidature, 


Having become master of France by the skilful use of an 
hereditary claim, Naporon III. felt that it was unsafe to 
depend henceforth exclusively on the tradition of the past. 
By engaging in war with Russia he secured the alliance of 
England, and he stimulated and gratified the French appetite for 
military glory which had been in abeyance since the defeat of 
1815. His victory over Austria in 1859, although the enter- 
prise had not been at first popular, flattered the national self- 
complacency. A French Emperor was certain of obedience at 
home as long as he appeared to be the arbiter of Europe. 
he could but have been contented to leave off a winner he 
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iglt probably have left his deseendants firmly seated on the 
aes but for ten years he had succeeded in every political 
ent, and he was still anxious to appeal to popular imagi- 
nation. His next adventure was the gratuitous expedition to 
Mexico, undertaken, as he declared in a document worthy of the 
trainer of the Boulogne eagle, for the purpose of establishing 
the.equality of the Latin race with the Anglo-Teutons of the 
Western world. An artificial lustre was thrown over the 


undertaking by his success in inducing an Austrian Archduke |: 


to accept at the hands of a French conqueror the Imperial 
crown of Montezuma. It has been lately conjectured that, 
as MAXIMILIAN was married to a Belgian om, Napoteon III. 
had intended to provide the family of King Leorotp with 
compersation in Mexico when it suited him to take possession 
of their prosperous European kingdom. If the enterprise had 
thriven, the sole benefit would have accrued to the Mexicans, 
who would for the first and last time in their history have 
been governed on civilized principles by an honest ruler ; but 
the creation of a Mexican Empire would only have been 
ible if the Confederate States of America had vindicated 
their independence, and with the triumph of the Northern 
Government it became necessary for the French, in deference 
to a peremptory summons, to withdraw their troops from 
the continent. The Emperor Maxmaiay, deserted by his 
patrons and betrayed by the Mexican father-in-law of 
Marshal BazatneE, was judicially murdered, and Mexico, 
relieved from her Latin allies and invaders, has, by favour of 
her Anglo-American patrons, relapsed into the undisturbed 
enjoyment of congenial anarchy and barbarism. For the 
urposes of the Emperor Napotron the Mexican adventure 

d been an unmixed blunder. The French nation cared 
nothing for the position of the Latin race in America, or for 
the elevation of the Austrian prince; the glory of defeating 
Mexican levies was not highly appreciated ; and the indignity 
of obeying American dictation was keenly felt. It began to 
be suspected that the cherished supremacy of France in Europe 
was becoming insecure. The Emperor had failed in 1863 in 
his attempts to organize a coalition against Russia for the aid 
of Poland ; later in the same year his proposal of a Congress 
was rejected by every Power; and in 1864 he refused to join 
England in the defence of Denmark against Germany. 

The vacillation of the Emperor during the German war of 
1866 was a principal cause of his ruin. He had watched 
with pleasure the growing antagonism between Austria and 
Prussia, in the confident hope that either both Powers would 
weaken themselves in an evenly balanced contest, or that, as 
he had already extorted: Savoy and Nice from Italy as the 
price of his assistance in the liberation of the Peninsula, he 
would have the opportunity of levying a fine on the victor 
in the German struggle. He vainly offered the Prussian 
Minister to bring 300,000 men to his aid in the war 
with Austria, if only he might be allowed to rectify or 
extend the Eastern frontier of France. When his over- 
tures were rejected he endeavoured to persuade his country- 
men that the preponderance of Prussia was not incon- 
sistent with the division of Germany, and he caused his 
Minister to assure the Legislative Body that the States south 
of the Main were still entirely independent. The statement 
of the plain truth that France had nothing to do with the 
internal policy of Germany would have been a departure 
from the systematic policy of the Empire. After humouring 
to the utmost the popular delusion of the right of France to 
dictate to Europe, Napo.ron JII. was not prepared to appeal 
to common sense and to justice. To the boast of M. Bruautt 
Count Bismark replied by the publication of the treaties 
which bound the Southern States of Germany to place their 
armies under the command of the King of Prussia in the 
event of a defensive war. It was now evident to the world 
that the maneuvres of the Emperor had failed, and that 
France was confronted by an equal or superior Power. 
A wise statesman would have accepted the facts which 
were accomplished; and he would have relied on the 
desire for peace which, in spite of the bluster of 
journalists, was still entertained by the vast majority of 
Frenchmen; but Napo.gon III. seems even in the height of 
prosperity never to have deemed his throne secure, and the 
agitation for an increase of domestic liberty furnished him 
with an additional temptation to external intrigue, and even- 
tually to war. While his favourite Marshal undertook the re- 
organization of the army, the Emperor beset the Prussian 
Government with the proposals for the seizure of Belgium 
whicly have lately transpired; and when his proposals were 
discountenanced, he repeatedly adopted and abandoned pre- 
texts for a rupture. The question of Luxemburg, and the 
refusal of the Belgian Government to permit the lease of a 
railway to a French Company, brought France and Germany 


to the verge of war; and the Spanish Revolution of 1868 
only just came in time to prevent another calculated 
instance a better excuse than 
on any o' occasion trusting that he was conforming 
to a national prejudice or passion. Liberals of the clas 
of Tuiers and Privost-Parapon, wnattached politicians 
such as ILE DE GiraRDIN, Republicans and devotees 
of the Empire, alike felt, or affected to feel, that the unity of 
was an injury to France. It probable that the 
50,000 soldiers who voted against the plébiscite ultimate! 
overcame the Emprror’s hesitation. He himeclt 
that the army and the people wished for war; and he 
determined that they should be gratified. His calculations 
were so far. correct that he left Paris for the head-quarters 
of the army in the full blaze of popularity. Every audible 
voice in France was raised in approval of an unjust and 
wanton war; and the dumb peasants who had no wish 
that their sons should become food for powder maintained 
their chronic silence. If Germany had been: unprepared, 
a victorious war would have confirmed the power of the 
Emperor. A month of defeat has brought with it condign 
punishment on the Emperor, as well as on the nation which 
he had studied and habitually courted. It is just that char- 
latans should be responsible tor the consequences of the follies 
on which they have played. Undeceived dupes require a 
victim, even though they eek been themselves half conscious 
accomplices of the fraud. When the interests of his dynasty 
were not at stake, Napotzon III. was capable of understanding 
and of consulting public welfare. The country enjoyed great 
prosperity during his reign, not without the co-operation of 
the ruler who was himself the Government. In cultivating 
the alliance of England he continued the policy of Lovis 
Puixiers, and the lapse of time enabled him to succeed better 
than his predecessor in abating the ancient animosity of his 
countrymen. The gratitude which his partisans- claim from 
Englishmen on his behalf may be tempered by the recollection 
that his Project of Treaty included an offensive alliance with 
Germany against Belgium and England. He preferred to 
rest his power rather on the weaknesses of his countrymen 
than on his own public services, and he is now expiating in 
certeenens a exile his faith in the omnipotence of false- 


ENGLAND AND THE BELLIGERENTS. 


OR the moment it would seem as if the worst danger to 
which we were exposed had passed by, and we might 
hope to escape being forced to take an active part in the war. 
We trust with a reasonable confidence that we shall remain 
neutral; and, if so, what ought we to do as neutrals? and 
have we any special duties to perform towards the belligerents 
or towards the rest of Europe? It would appear that many 
persons belonging to the most various parties think we have, 
and that we ought to act in a very remarkable manner, so as 
to bring about some result which those who criticize us 
think desirable. The English Ministers more especially are 
reproached with much acrimony because they do not hold 
frequent Cabinet Councils. They are even blamed for 
not holding them by persons who openly wish that 
England should not interfere in any way. It is worth 
while, therefore, to consider what is the real position of 
England, and what duties, if any are incumbent upon us. 
Up to the present time England has done two things. She 
has expressed, mildly but firmly, the opinion that the war was 
totally unnecessary and unprovoked, but still she has avowed 
that, all the circumstances considered, she wished to remain on 
good terms with both combatants. Her example has been 
followed by Europe. Long before Germany succeeded, France 
was pronounced in the wrong; but no one in England or in 
Europe, outside Germany, thinks the policy of Count Bismark 
immaculate. Having given the tone to European opinion, 
England in the next place exerted herself to localize the war, 
and to keep all Powers out of it except the two powerful 
nations engaged in the contest. In this also England has 
been very successful. Of course it would be absurd to say 
that such Powers as Austria and Russia keep out of the con- 
test because England suggests they should do so. They 
mainly keep out of the war because it suits them to keep out 
of it. But theirresolution has probably assumed.a more fixed 
shape in consequence of England having taken the lead in 
proposing that no neutral Power should alter its attitude 
without informing the other neutral Powers of its intention ; 
while Italy and Denmark have been released from the pressure 
put on them by France to become combatants by the union 
thus brought about among the neutral Powers. Some, how- 
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ever, of the neutral Powers have wished to go further, and to 
exact a mutual pledge that no neutral Power would attempt 
mediation without inviting the other neutrals to join in the 
effort. This proposal has not been accepted formally ; and 
Russia has expressly reserved her liberty of action on this 
head. But although England has not, so far as is known, given 
any undertaking not to make separate attempts at mediation 
if she thinks proper, the English Cabinet know perfectly well 
that some of the Powers, and more especially Austria and 
Italy, which have cordially co-operated with her in striving to 
localize the war, would think themselves very badly treated 
if she threw them overboard and tried to mediate without 
consulting them. The first obstacle, therefore, in the way of 
English interference at present is, that if England were to try 
to mediate alone she would be entirely changing her position 
in the diplomatic world of Europe. She would be doing a 
certain harm in order to obtain a problematic good. She 
would offend those with whom she otherwise desires to 
* co-operate. If, on the other hand, it is acknowledged that 
she ought not to try to mediate alone, it must be a long and 
delicate process to ascertain the wishes and views of the other 
chief neutral Powers; and such negotiations as may be started 
for the purpose are not matters for the decision of a Cabinet, 
but are entirely within the vigor of the Foreign SecrETARY 
and the Prime Minister, who appear to be attending to their 
business with sufficient zeal. 

But the second objection to any attempt at active mediation 
on the part of England is much more fatal, for it is that there 
is nothing to mediate about. Mediation is only possible when 
one of two belligerents is ready to yield to the other, or when 
they are proved to be so equal that they only want some hand- 
some method of recording their equality to be devised, or when 
the mediators are determined to impose by force of arms terms 
which are unacceptable to at least one of the belligerents. 
None of those cases has arisen in the present instance. The 
Germans want a portion of French territory, but the French 
refuse to give any. The Germans at any rate do not recog- 
nise anything like equality between themselves and the nation 
whose armies they have reduced to utter humiliation. We 
have not the slightest pretension or intention to say that 
Germany shall not have a slice of French territory if she can 
get it. This is a case where plain speaking is above all 
things valuable. We observe that all those who cry out for 
some signs of activity on the of England, and most 
of those who laugh at the Cabinet for not meeting, have 
a hankering after our committing ourselves on the side of 
France. They do not actually venture to say that we, who 
held our hands when Savoy and Nice were forced to become 
French, ought to go to war rather than that Alsace should 
become German, but they want us to commit ourselves, to 
use what is called diplomatic influence, and to befriend 
France in the hour of its adversity. If we do so, let us at 
any rate do so with our eyes open. We can do France no 
real good unless we are prepared to fight for her. Perhaps 
we could not do her moll good even then; but we should at 
least show our sincerity. Now on such a point it is necessary 
that Englishmen should have a decided view one way or the 
other; and we think that it is the right view, as it is the 
view undoubtedly entertained by the English Cabinet, 
that the Germans, so far as we are concerned, are 
perfectly free to take as much French territory as they 
can extort, and as their best advisers think will conduce to 
their military safety. How much this will be is a point on 
which it is far too soon to pronounce an opinion. The fortune 
of war may change, and, even if it does not, we do not know 
what Germany will ultimately ask for. Ons of our contem- 
poraries has this week given an account of a conversation 
which its Correspondent stated he had held with Count 
Bismark in the few days, and Count Bismark, as he 
says, pronounced it to be his opinion that Germany would 
be better without Alsace and Lorraine. What Germany really 
needed, according to its great political leader—so we are assured 
by the Correspondent—was Strasburg, and possibly Metz. As to 

etz, Count Bismark had apparently not made up his mind; 
but Strasburg he considered must be had. How far this may 
be an accurate account of Count Bismarx’s real views we have 
no means of knowing. But it is possible that, if Germany 
wants merely a guarantee against another French war, she 
might get it by acquiring the fortresses which would secure 
her, instead of demanding a slice of France and incorporating 
a population hostile to its new masters. If, however, Germany 
decides to have Alsace, and if she can get it, she is, we think, 
quite right to avow her intention of foregoing the farce of 
consulting the wishes of the inhabitants. Let us hope that the 


days of the imposture of universal suffrage, by which the birth- 
place of Ganiatn« voted itself French, are at un end. | 


Germany must get what she takes by the harsh law of con. 
quest. How much she can get, and how much she may wish 
to keep, no one can at present have any notion. There jg 
nothing to mediate about. We must wait for events, and they 
and not England and the neutral Powers will decide what are 
to be the terms of peace. 

If England is not to interfere, it surely is much bette 
that she should not hold out any appearance of intend. 
ing to do so. Cabinet Councils summoned only {fg 
the purpose of making it seem that something extraordi 
was going on would create a very wrong impression. he 
new French Government appears to think that it can wi 
out all that happened before it came into existence, ang 
that a war which, on the part of Germany, was justifiable lag 
week, has suddenly become impious now that it is to be w 
against the eleven Committeemen who represent pure prin. 
ciples. For many French Republicans, and for some of those 
now at the head of affairs, we entertain the most sincere 
respect. They are at least honest men, and incorruptible jn 
an age and country of corruption and rottenness. But nothing 
could be so dangerous, both to us and to them, as by an 
access of newborn zeal and an air of feverish activity to give 
it to be supposed that England thinks the situation entirely 
changed by the accession of such men to power. The best 
thing we can do is to raise no false hopes, to give no un. 
necessary offence, and to cultivate kindly feelings towards us 
whenever we have an opportunity. We are sure to give much 
more offence than we wish, not only to France, but to 
Germany. The war may very probably end with a sore feel- 
ing against us being left in the people of both countries, Jf 
France is more triumphant than now appears probable, she 
will resent the sympathy which the justice of her cause 
has won in England for Germany. If France has to 
yield, and to cede a portion of her territory, the feeling 
of France will be that England has deserted her, and that she 
encouraged Germany by proclaiming that the victor was 
entitled to the fruits of conquest The Republicans espe- 
cially will always feel indignant that we could not see a total 
change in the position of the belligerents because one of them 
adopted suddenly a free form of government. On the other 
hand, the Germans regard us at present with unfriendly eyes 
because we do not prevent the exportation of arms to France. 
It was said that Count Patixao spoke of being able to get 
40,000 Chassepdts from England. It was not true that he 
said this; and, as a matter of fact, few, if any, rifles have been 
sent from England to France since the war began. But the 
Germans, in their present state of very natural excitement, do 
not inquire into facts very closely, and speak as if the French 
they had to fight were armed with guns recently sent from 
England. The statement is accepted, and the contradictionis 
not noticed. But it is undoubtedly true that, as Lord 
GraNVILLE has shown in his recent Circular, England 
proclaims its adherence to the accepted doctrine of in- 
ternational law, that the furnishing of guns to a belligerent 
is no offence in a neutral. That this is the rule of 
international law, and that it ought not to remain so, appear 
to us propositions equally clear. But although the Govern- 
ment made the mistake of refusing to ask Parliament for the 
power, which would have been most readily and cordially 
granted, to stop the exportation of arms to a belligerent, yet, 
as the rule of international law is clearly on its side, it is 
entitled to ask the Germans not to blame it for adhering toa 
rule by which the Prussians during the Crimean war so 
largely profited. International grievances are, however, in 
the domain of sentiment rather than of reason; and the 
Germans are not, probably, to be argued out of their indigna- 
tion at our claiming the right to make and sell the weapons 
by which the best and bravest among them may be ~~ 
cut off. The most we can hope is that the ill feeling whi 
the belligerents may be inclined to entertain towards us may 
be partially mitigated by the efforts that are made in England 
to send succour to the wounded and sick of the armies of 
both nations. In themselves, the subscriptions for these 
victims of war are not perhaps to be justified. It is the duty 
of each belligerent to see after its own wounded, and so far 
as we intervene in the matter we are discharging a duty which 

rimarily falls on other people. There is something almost 
ladlenes in our sending a few thousand pounds to help the 
wounded of two nations each of which has just raised a sum 
of thirty millions for the purposes of the war. But there 
can be no doubt that the eagerness and publicity with which 
Englishmen are endeavouring to do something for the victims 
of the war are creating a kindly feeling towards us, and that 
the bitterness of the ill-will we involuntarily provoked is thus 
in a measure assuaged. 
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THE FALL OF THE EMPEROR. 


HE first impression made upon untravelled experience 
T by a tropical landscape of pre-eminent beauty, such as 
the harbour of Rio, is, How picture-like! how unnatural ! 
The conditions of judgment are in like manner reversed when 
we survey as a whole some strange life or some exceptional 
and startling chapter of history. A work or character of 
fiction is credited with merit as being lifelike, that is, when 
it fits into our ordinary experience; but a man’s life and 
career is judged to be especially valuable or instructive if we 
can only say of it that it has all the elements of romance, that 
it is full of tic interest, and presents the most picturesque 
surprises, contrasts, or coincidences, or that it conveys a 
moral, or points what we call some great lesson, or brings out 
the award of a righteous Nemesis in the way of retaliation or 
compensation. No doubt the fall of the French Emperor will 
suggest, or is suggesting, all sorts of parallels, moral lessons, 
analogies, political sermons, and the rest of it. Nor can it 
be denied that a good deal may be fairly said in this direc- 
tion, and that the life of Lovrs NapoLeon Bonaparte is a very 
illustrative one. But in analysing the character of the man 
we may on either side make many mistakes. We may attribute 
too much of the recent history of Europe to him personally ; 
but it would be a great error to take the other extreme, and 
find out all of a sudden that we had for all these years and 
years been labouring under a mistake, and that the great 
mystery-man and deep conspirator and dark subtle intriguer 
was after all a mere windbag and delusion. If nothing is so 
successful as success, nothing is so disastrous, in estimating 
character, as failure. The judgment is paralysed equally by a 
superhuman triumph or a superhuman breakdown. ‘The 
dethroned Experor is neither the swindler and adventurer of 
Mr. Kineake, nor the realization of MacHIAvELLi’s Prince ; 
and probably, when his history can be fairly written, he will 
neither stand so high nor so low in the world’s annals as his 
contemporaries have placed him. 

As far as his moral nature is concerned, Louis NaPoLEon 
must be credited with a constitutional strength of will and a 
definite, though not dignified, self-reliance. Under other con- 
ditions, and with another sort of education, Louris NaPpoLEon 
might have been a fanatic; and in a sense he was a fanatic— 
that is, he had those elements of character which, with superior 
gifts, go to the making of a CromwELL or a Manomer or a 
NaroLeon the Great. He believed in something deep and 
abiding which presented itself as a Star, or a Mission, or a 
Fate, or a Destiny, or something which it was ordained for 
him to do. Constitutionally cold, morose,- and perhaps 
timorous, he lacked what alone can ennoble fatalism, the fire 
of fanaticism. He believed in his star, but he did not sur- 
render himself to the enthusiasm which carries the fanatic 
through. . He was destined to do something ; but he chose for 
himself the path of cunning, intrigue, conspiracy, and double- 
dealing. It may be that his last campaign was the true reflec- 
tion of his life-long character. He really believed that it was his 
mission to humble Germany, and that war was his policy ; 
he thoroughly believed in this, but then some constitutional 
weakness, some secret terror and mistrust, kept him back from 
action at the supreme moment of fate. Most likely his early 
ife was against him. His youth was that of a dreamer of 
dreams ; his first book was entitled Réveries Politiques—and 
it was some years before he got to his Jdées Napoléonniennes ; 
and it was not till after these maunderings and speculations 
that he took up the active part of life in his Boulogne expe- 
dition of 1840. What made the Second Empire was not the 
personal and individual energy, not the persevering ambition, 
not the keen-sighted, far-reaching, subtle policy of Louis Napo- 
LEON, but circumstances over which he personally exercised 
little control, and to the existence of which he contributed 
nothing, but which he had sufficient cunning to turn to hisown 
purpose. Louis Napoieon contributed nothing to the mis- 
management of the Bourson restoration. He certainly mis- 
apprehended French feeling under the Citizen Kine when he 
planned the Strasburg émeute, and when, undeterred by this 
ridiculous blunder, he repeated it with exaggerations on 
the shore of Boulogne in 1840. The Revolution of 1848 
owed nothing to the heir of the Empire; neither its imme- 
diate success nor its subsequent breakdown was manipulated 
by the man who is sometimes saluted as the Arch-Con- 
spirator of Europe. In the long run events played them- 
selves into his hands, and he became Deputy, President, 
Dictator, Emperor. But all along he made use of the events, 
he did but little, and that not boldly, to create them. No doubt 
he doggedly kept in view one, and a definite, object—that is, the 
Teaggrandizement of Bonapartism ; and he clung to this per- 


sistently, obstinately, doggedly, but with very little policy. 
He one of the Italian the chivalrous 
of the English Pretenper; the defender of order, and the 
author of the Coup d’Etat of 1851. But he tried all these 
things by turn, tentatively and e 


and worked it. The situation he never created. He meant 
to restore Napoleonism; but in a haphazard way he availed 
himself of chances, more often failures than successes, which 
might perhaps tend to this same end. But this is not a 
supreme mind; the supreme mind is not only to have one 
great end—and in a sense that one end Louis Naroteon had— 
but also to know the means to acquire that end. The great 


man is he who never blunders. Louis Naporeon has re- 


peatedly blundered, and of course, at last, once too often. 
Although such considerations detract very considerably 
from greatness of character, they at the same time account 
for, and in a sense extenuate, the worst features of the late 
Emperor's career. The most serious consideration urged 
against the Second Empire is, that it has demoralized France ; 
and the accusation is quite true. But then it must be remem- 
bered that France has always been demoralized. Louis XIV. 
and old feudalism demoralized France; under the Revolution, 
because it destroyed but did not create, France was: submit- 
ted to another stage of demoralization; the First Empire most 
fatally demoralized France; so did the Restoration; so did the 
Citizen Kine and M. Guizor; and we have yet to learn the 
services to political and national morality rendered by Lepru- 
Roi.in and his colleagues of the Revolution of 1848. What 
Louis Napo.eon did was to accept French demoralization and 
turn it to his own purposes, and to increase it; to add one sort 


of demoralization to another, and to turn the existing situation. 


to his own purpose. He lived from hand to mouth, and 
undoubtedly it was his own mouth. CavaigNac was very 
likely an honest man, and LamartinE a feather-brained en- 
thusiast ; but Louis Napoteon did not set up for.being more 
than fated to restore Napoleonic Cesarism ; and as he had no 
good elements to work with, he worked with bad ones, and so 
long as he gained his purpose he never scrupled to make them 
worse, 
bably judged accurately, if cynically, by Lord Patmerston, 
who remarked that as the co-existence of the Presipent and 
the Assembly was an impossibility, it would be better that of 
the two the Presipent should prevail. The solid objection to 
the Second Empire is that it did not regenerate French poli- 
tical life; it may be feared that the sad answer is that 


French political life is incapable of anything worth calling 


regeneration; Louis NapoLeon’s excuse is that he did not 
undertake the impossible, and only did what he could under 
the circumstances, which were-no creation of his. It may, 
and must, be answered that the mission of a great man is to 
give the political life of his country those elements of stability, 
truth, and morality in which it is deficient; but our conten- 
tion is that the Emperor was not a great man nor an 
honest man, and did not pretend to be a great man or 
even an honest one. Instead of reforming French public 
life, he played into and used for his own ends its worst 
characteristics. What he found was an intense, absorbing 
love of glory and aggrandizement in public and social life, 
and corruption and intrigue and jobbery in political life. 
These were the legacies of the First Empire and to some 
extent of the Citizen Kine. This is what he found, this 
is what he used; and certainly the fall of the Empire 
will not clear away these black clouds. The new Re- 
public, if it may be called a Government at all, has 


at present but one profession and one principle, that is, 


to carry on the war, which is, in other words, to 
on the principle upon which Imperialism anchored ‘teel? 
—the passionate love of military glory and the claim to 
European sovereignty. No words can be too strong to 
condemn the evils of Imperialism; but it may be fairly 
considered whether Imperialism—latent, but real—did n 
quite as much create the late Emperor as Louis NapoLteon 
created Imperialism. .He worked it, and worked it only as it 
can be worked, to evil; but he did not create the evil, or 
perhaps the necessity, for it. 


It is just possible that there may be a dim half-conscious 
sense of this truth in the French mind at this moment. Paris, 
and we suppose France too, is execrating the fallen Emrrror ; 
but after a few fitful and disastrous experiments with repub- 
licanism it will, unless Prussia can give France a new mind 
or character, be just as Imperial au fond as before. Even so- 
called Constitutionalists, such as Tu1ers and Guizor—and, for 
the matter of that, MM. Favre and GamBetra—are, as regards 
the duty and necessity of carrying on the war, at one with 


xperimentally, because the . 
situation created them, and he availed himself of the situation 


His worst crime, that of the Coup d’Etat, was pro-. 
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Rovner and the Duke of Gramont. France has been a menace 
to Europe for many a long year, but the French people would 
have it so; and in exhausting our indignation on the Empire, 
let us not forget what made the Empire and Czsarism. In 
many respects the Emperor personally is deserving of com- 
miseration. Shattered in body and mind, and deprived 
of the men of genius who all along have had more to 
do with the success of the Empire than the Emperor him- 
self, the Dz Mornys, Watewskis, and Txouvenets of 
his palmy days—deserted and reviled by those, the millions 
of France, to whose evil passions it was his worst fault that 
he pandered—although we must judge the Emperor harshly, 
it is only fair to interpose the cautious hint that after all at his 
worst he was but an instrument of France. And France as 
yet shows no signs of being better, or of learning wisdom even 
by the stern schooling of adversity and of military disasters 
which have no parallel in history. The monkey fit is now on 
Paris. Like spiteful children they are breaking their toys, and 
with a total lack of dignity they exhibit a most deplorable de- 
ficiency of common sense. It is easy to break the Emprror’s 
busts, to scratch out the Imperial cipher, and to trample on 
the Eagles, but it would be more to the purpose to pluck out 
the Imperialism, whether impersonated in Louis NapoLeon or 
in the Provisional Government, which is festering and eating 
out the heart of the nation. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


J perms could be more irregular and nothing more 
natural than the way in which the Republic has been 
set up in Paris. Perhaps no Government ever possessed such 
slender claims to technical legitimacy. It is not only that it 
was nominated in Paris without any reference to the rest of 
France—that is a defect to which by this time the French 
must be pretty well accustomed. It is not only that it was 
nominated hastily, and without even a pretext of deliberation 
or the rudest formula of election—that may be excused on the 
plea of military necessities. Its special characteristic is that 
it is the creation of a mere chance crowd. The accident that 
a nan happened to walk towards the Hétel de Ville, and not 
towards the Champs Elysées, on the afternoon of Sunday the 
4th of September, was enough to give him a voice in the con- 
version of the Empire into a Republic. Nothing, says the 
official organ of the new Government, can be more logical or 
more simple. Where the struggle is, there must be the power 
to meet it. Itis on Paris that the invading army is march- 
ing; it is for Paris to choose the leaders in whom she 
has confidence. This reasoning wisely takes for granted that 
Paris has been properly consulted in the matter, and it must 
be admitted that, if the revolution was accomplished without 
the greater part of Paris knowing anything about it, there 
have been no signs of any disposition to repudiate what has 
been done on her behalf. Indeed the pretensions of the new 
Ministers are not so baseless as they themselves make out. In 
the acclamations of the mob at the Hotel de Ville it is impos- 
sible to recognise a valid source of political authority, but the 
fact that the Government comprises all the Deputies of Paris 
except M. Tiers, and that he has only been left out at his 
own request, may be admitted to constitute a fairly substantial 
title to the exercise of authority during the siege. 

The Corps Législatif died with dignity. It met on Sunday 
evening under circumstances which bear a singular resem- 
blance to the last struggle of the National Assembly in 1851. 
On both occasions the legal depositaries of power were 
set aside by its actual possessors. M. Tuters refused to join 
in the formal protest against the violence to which the Chamber 
had been subjected, which M. Burret wished to leave on 
record, and the Deputies yielded, though not seemingly without 
some reluctance, to his prudent counsel. Probably there was 
another reason present to M. Tu1ERs’s mind besides the obvious 
impropriety of provoking internal controversies in the imme- 
diate presence of the enemy. The Corps Législatif had but 
a slender claim on the respect of the French nation. The 
majority of its members represented nothing but the deposed 
Government. They owed their seats to administrative pres- 
sure rather than to popular choice. It was this that de- 
prived the Chamber of all control of affairs from the 
moment when the Emperor, by capitulating to the Prussians, 
had virtually abdicated his throne. While he reigned the 
Chamber had a place in the political system, and if he had 
retrieved his fortunes and come back to Paris, it might in the 
end have developed some of the characteristics of a real 
Parliament. As it was, there was no time for it to make men 
forget in the zeal of its devotion to the national cause the vice 
of its original constitution. In the moment of revolution a 


Chamber is powerless except so far as it is representative 
The Empire which tried so hard to deprive the capital of rig 
predominance has thus been mainly instrumental in rest< ring 
Paris to more than its former supremacy. If the Corps 
Législatif had been the genuine expression of the opinions and 
wishes of the country, the defence of France at the most 
tremendous crisis in her later history would not have been, 
entrusted to the most exclusively Parisian Government that. 
has yet been seen. 


A revolution effected with the enemy in possession of two. 
important provinces and pushing on his troops towards the 
capital is compelled to look for something else than a political’ 
justification. Even theoretical republicans like M. Gamperra, 
would admit that the present is not the moment for the con- 
struction of an ideal Government, and that if Napoxgon IIT, 
had shown himself capable of defending France, he ought at. 
least to have been put up with till the return of peace. 
There is no ground, however, for supposing that the capitula~ 
tion of Sedan was in any immediate sense the fault of the 
Empire. If the revolution had taken place a fortnight earlier,. 
Marshal MacManon might still have tried to relieve Marshal 
Bazaine, and might still have found that the Prussians could 
march faster than he. But a Government which has founded 
itself on a military basis must consent to have its management. 
of military affairs judged by a standard of exceptional severity, 
For nearly twenty years Frenchmen have accepted the Em-. 
pire on the ground that it secured them order at home 
and glory abroad. In consideration of these advantages: 
they have condoned its corruption and submitted to its: 
tyranny. The battle of the 1st of September made it 
powerless to achieve either of these ends any longer,. 
and when the Empire had thus been struck with sudden: 
paralysis it could, in the first instance, have no successor but 
a Republic. The popular instinct feels an ‘inevitable attrac- 
tion towards that form of government which is most unlike 
the one which has been disgraced; and though republicanism, 
of the French type is sometimes hardly distinguishable from 
despotism, the resemblances lie deep down, while the distinc-' 
tions are all on the surface. Nor can any one who desires to! 
see a constitutional monarchy established in France regret that: 
the experiment should not have been tried at this juncture, 
The first requisite of stable government in France is that: 
the real forces of the country should be left to find their 
natural level. In 1851 this salutary process was interrupted 
by the personal and dynastic ambition of the late Emperor. 
Had it not been for this, the more sober and conserva~ 
tive elements in the Assembly might probably have become 
strong enough to give the necessary permanence to the 
Executive, and France might perhaps by this time have 
been in the assured enjoyment of a Constitution which,. 
whether its forms had. been monarchical or republican, would 
have possessed all the essentials of free government. When 
once the notion of a Liberal Empire had been shown to be. 
an illusion, it was clear that this goal could only be attained 
by a return to the chaos out of which France had emerged 
in 1852. The path she had chosen was wrong from the very 
outset, and there was no alternative but to retrace the whole 
journey made along it. Under any circumstances, therefore, 
the Empire would in all probability have been followed, as it: 
was preceded, bya Republic. Under the actual circumstances: 
of the time there was another reason for events taking this 
course. ‘There is a general feeling throughout the country 
that the want of military preparation, and the discouragement. 
caused by military reverses, require to be supplied and 
cheered by some new and powerful influence. ‘The feeling 
that the work of 1792 can only be accomplished by a recur- 
rence to the ideas of 1792 is shared perhaps by many 
Frenchmen who in their hearts regard the Republic with dis-. 
trust, and even terror. To drive out the Prussians, they are 
willing to see France subjected to the devastations of a poli- 
tical inundation. 

The Provisional Government have very properly declared’ 
that their tenure of office will expire with the retreat of the 
German armies, and that the country will then be called on 
to choose a Constitution for itself. There is no cause to 
doubt the good faith of this announcement. The men on 
whom the supreme control of affairs has been so suddenly 
cast are all of them sincere, and some of them fanatical, Re- 
publicans; and even M. Rocuerort would admit, in spite of 
his detestation of “ Parliamentarianism,” that some nearer 
approach to representative institutions will be necessary aS 
soon as a general election is possible. The existence of so 
irregular a Government can only be justified so long as it 
rigidly confines itself to the particular work which it has 
been appointed to do. It is, as the name it has taken ex~) 
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I 
presses the Government of the National Defence, and it 
will only be transgressing these self-assigned limits if 
it attempts to recast the civil arrangements of France. 
Tt may be doubted whether M. Gamperra thoroughly 

preciates this restriction. At least a newspaper directed 
e one of his colleagues in the Government finds 
7 + fault with the numerous appointments with which 
the Minister of the Interton has “encumbered” the 
second number of the Journal Offciel de la République 
Francaise. M. Gamperta will perhaps answer that the de- 
fence of the departments demands that the prefects should be 
well disposed towards the central authority, and that a 
Republican Government cannot be properly administered by 
Imperialist agents. Up toa certain point this argument may 
be accepted as valid. The danger is that the desire to in- 
fluence the subsequent decision of the country may mix 
itself in M. Gampetra’s mind with the legitimate wish to be 
served by men whom he can trust. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


‘TT may be the opinion of neutral nations that it would be 
J well if the Germans, satisfied with their decisive victory, 
were to abstain from inflicting further loss and humiliation on 
France, but the judgment of bystanders matters little when 
both the combatants are resolved on prosecuting the quarrel. 
The Provisional Government which has, with the aid of the mob 
of Paris, elected itself in the place of the Emprror, expressly 
undertakes to continue the war as long as a German soldier 
yemains on the soil of France. The Republic is the more 
readily accepted because it is an article of faith among the 
mass of Frenchmen that the revolutionary forces evolved on 
the fall of the Monarchy in 1792 caused the defeat of coalesced 
Europe. The history of the time which is received in 
France is, like many other French traditions, exaggerated 
and almost fabulous. The Duke of Brunswick stopped short 
of Paris, not because he was repelled by the Republican 
levies, but in consequence of intrigues with members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, who persuaded the Duke that 
he might be elected King of France. When Danton 
uttered his famous apostrophe to “daring, and again 
“daring,” he was busily negotiating with Brunswick 
through Dumouriez and other confidential agents. In an~ 
other year the volunteer levies had been reduced to some 
sort of discipline; and the Prussians and Austrians, who 
acted separately, were almost as anxious to thwart one another 
as to ensure the success of the invasion. In 1794 the Prus- 
sians withdrew from the struggle to accomplish the second 
partition of Poland; and it was only after an interval of 
twelve years that they expiated at Jena their connivance at 
the growth of French ascendency. The French of the Revo- 
lution, when they first advanced into Germany, were some- 
‘times welcomed by the lower classes as deliverers ; and there 
was even a pretext for their own repeated boast that they 
were armed missionaries of civilization and freedom. The 
precedent is wholly inapplicable to the present war. The whole 
of Germany has risen to repel and to punish a wanton aggres- 
sion, which was itself but the climax of a long series of 
injuries and insults. The Princes and the people are of one 
mind in resolving to conquer for themselves a lasting peace; and 
in the proclamations of successive French Governments, and 
more especially in the disgraceful language of a part of the 
Parisian press, they find convincing proof that their purpose is 
not attained, inasmuch as French arrogance and injustice are 
not perceptibly abated. The uninterrupted series of German 
victories has been systematically withheld from the knowledge 
of readers of French newspapers, and imaginary triumphs of 
the French arms have been published with reckless men- 
dacity. ‘The mob of Paris was taught to believe that BazaIne 
shut himself up in Metz of his own accord, and on the eve of 
the capitulation of Sedan it was assured that the rout of the 
lans could only be described as a massacre. With 
odious ribaldry journalists describe the most cultivated nation 
in Europe, armed in defence of its own soil against an unpro- 
voked attack, as a horde of needy savages bursting into 
France to seek by pillage the luxuries which they are in- 
capable of producing at home. Criers attract purchasers for 
the journals in the streets by the announcement that King 
Witiam has gone mad; and M. Azour declares that the 
Teutonic vermin must be extirpated before the 1st of January, 
1871. Even the revolutionary body which assumes the title of 
a International Society of Workmen, in an invitation to their 
German sympathizers to promote peace, assert that peace is 
impossible until the German armies have recrossed the Rhine. ' 


Itis impossible even now to convince ordinary Frenchmen 
that the Rhine is not, was not, and assuredly never will be, the 
boundary of France. As longas the French people obstinatel 
refuse to acknowledge transparent facts, 1 Germans wi 
naturally feel that they have not yet secured by their victories 
a guarantee of peace. The Crown Prince is advancing on 
Paris to convince an obstinate adve that Germany is 
strong and resolute enough to suppress the claim of France 
to exercise military and political supremacy in Europe. If he 
were to interrupt his march, the boasters a & even now prattle 
about signing a treaty in Berlin would persuade themselves 
and others that the Germans had shrunk back in terror 
at the apparition of a Republic. The determination of 
the French to persist in the struggle may be regarded with 
sympathy and respect, and they may be justified in refusing to 
surrender a part of the national territory to an enemy who 
has not yet taken one considerable French fortress; but.as long 
as a Republican Government maintains the pretensions which 
were fatal to the Empire, the Germans, however little they 
may desire the continuance of the war, cannot lay down their 
arms with safety or with honour. 

The case of Germany has been expounded with remarkable 
force, moderation, and clearness, in a letter from the cele- 
brated Dr. Strauss to M. Ernest Renan. The recognition of 
Prussia as the representative of German unity is itself a proof 
of the change of opinion which has been created by the 
masterly statesmanship of Bismark. More than twenty years 
ago Dr. Strauss’ published a stinging satire on the late King 
of Prussia in the form of a Life of Jutian the Apostate. 
With great ingenuity the pedantic and reactionary Emprzror 
was made into a proto of the accomplished and timid 
Kine, except that, as the writer significantly declared, 
JULIAN was personally brave, and had never violated his 
engagements to his subjects. At that time Dr. Srrauss, in 
common with other German Liberals, believed that national 
unity must arise from a conglomeration of atoms, like a snow- 
ball, without a centre or nucleus. He has since been con- 
verted by the practical arguments of Count Bismark to cor- 
dial acquiescence in the supremacy of Prussia. As he truly 
says, Germany between Austria and Prussia was like a 
carriage with horses harnessed at both ends, and pulling oppo- 
site ways. Bismark alone discerned, like Cotumsus in the 
story, the simple method of abolishing the dead-lock by 
unhooking the Austrian team. Many Liberal Germans, even 
after 1866, were unwilling, with Srrauss, to believe that their 
wishes were realized, because the object had been attain ote 


| not by the progress of ideas, but by the rude Prussian meth 
}of blood and iron. As Dr. Srrauss says, the doubt might 


France. 


have lasted longer but for the commentary furnished by 
“The sour looks which France cast on Prussia 


“and the North German Confederation taught us that in 


“these two lay our safety. Her oglings with the uncon- 


“ federated South taught us that in the latter lay our 


_“ greatest weakness.” From 1866 to 1870 it was notorious 


that France was arming to revenge herself upon Germany for 
the crime of having become a Power of the first order. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Strauss, many political critics blamed the 
Prussian Government for not fighting out the inevitable issue 


when France attempted to pick successive quarrels about the 


fortifications of Luxemburg or about the Mount St. Gothard 
Railway ; but Bismark was anxious that war should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided, and he hoped that some change of Govern- 
ment in France might lead to the adoption of a wiser policy. 
His moderation compelled the Emperor NaroLron to invent 


a ridiculous and monstrous pretext for a rupture; and “the 
“unheard of claim which lay in his demand on the King of 
“Prussia was as comprehensible and as intolerable to the 


“ poorest peasant in the North as to the Kings and Dukes 


“ South of the Main.” It seems that a French Minister lately 


declared that Glory was the first word in the language. 
Rather, as SrRavss says, it is the worst and the most per- 
nicious, and it is not fur glory that the armed nation of 
Germany is fighting. “ The end for which we struggle is 
“simply the equal recognition of European peoples, the 
“security that for the future a restless neighbour shall no 
“ more at his pleasure disturb us in the works of peace, and 
“rob us of the fruits of our labour. For this we desire a 
“ guarantee, and only when this is given can we speak of a 
“ friendly understanding.” 

It is difficult for a community which is on this point fairly 
represented by Dr. Strauss to arrive at an understanding 
with the blustering buffoons who are allowed to speak in 
some Parisian journals on behalf of their country. One 
paper, in an article purporting to prove that King WILL14M is 


figuratively, if not literally, mad, remarks that, “if he were 
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“ not a raving madman he would not have incurred the risk 
“ of losing in 1870, by the chances of a single battle, all that 
“ he had so luckily won in 1866, thanks to the good-natured 
“ neutrality of France and the decisive co-operation of Italy.” 
He must be a raving madman, because he has provoked 
animosities which aFrenchvictory will not suffice to extinguish, 
and because’ since the victory of Sadowa he has not understood 
the necessity of forming with France an indissoluble union. 
The madness, not of the King of Prussta, but of his coarse 
assailants, is of the kind which in former times was not inap- 
propriately corrected by the whip and the chain. Another 
writer declares that the madness of the Kiya is proved by 
his telegraphic despatches. His appeals to the Divine judg- 
ment indicate “such an atrophy of the moral sense that 
“ it is nearly related to lunacy.” As for the Germans, they 
are “the worthy subjects of King Witi1am, the worthy 
“instruments of BismarK—the subjects of a madman, the 
“instruments of a rascal. Hear this, not one of you 
“ shall leave France. It is Germany, you say, that has 
“ éntered France. Very well, Germany shall remain there. 
“ . . . You will perish under the double blow of French 
“bullets and the contempt of Europe. So hideous a 
“ compound of cruelty and hypocrisy can have no other end.” 
The leaders of the faction to which these wretched brawlers 
belong are now in power in Paris. If they share the 
ignorance and folly of their organs, their doom is not difficult 
to foresee. The Hmperor Napo.eon, who has paid the penalty 
of his criminal error, never descended to similar depths. 
Such invectives tend to diminish the pity which might be felt 
for a nation which has seen one of its armies capitulate, and 
sees another in imminent risk of capitulation. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

politan Board of Works has resolved to elect a successor 
to Sir Joun Tuwartes. It was natural that Mr. Bruce should 
give notice, on behalf of the Government and of Parliament, 
that no new vested interest would be recognised by future 
legislation. A man who has all but made up his mind to 
build a new house may be expected to object to the erection 
of cottages or sheds on his intended site. In one of the 
schemes for the government of the metropolis, the existing 
Chairman of the Board of Works was to hold for life an office 
to be created for his especial benefit, with the title of Deputy 
Lord Mayor; but, as the appointment interfered with the 
symmetry of the plan, it was not to be renewed. A Chairman 
now elected will not have equally valid claims with his pre- 
decessor, but he will undoubtedly make the most of his merits 
and his position. The legislative architect desires to be un- 
encumbered either by fragmentary institutions or by acting 
incumbents; nor is it a part of his design that the chief ad- 
ministrator of the public works of the metropolis should be 
chosen by the representatives of the Vestries. It is possible 
that some members of the Board may have been inclined to 
defer to Mr. Bruce’s suggestion ; but corporate bodies are 
seldom disposed to keep their patronage or their func- 
tions in abeyance. The electors to a post which confers 
considerable powers and a salary of 2,000/. have accord- 
ingly determined to give it away; and they may justify 
their disregard of the advice of the Secretary of State by 
plausible reasons. It may be truly said that, as a general rule, 
every public office ought to be either occupied or abolished. 
The question’ whether it should at any time be suspended 
ought not to be left to the decision of the Government; and 
it is still more improper that the constituency should exercise 
a discretion as to the discharge of their legal duties. Mr. 
Bruce asked the Board of Works to undertake the respon- 
sibility of anticipating the policy of Parliament. They may 
fairly reply that their business is to make streets and sewers, 
and not to guess at the form of future legislation. All ex- 
perience shows that a Board is as powerless without a per- 
manent head as a Cabinet without a Prime Minister. A 
provisional and unpaid Chairman could not be expected to 
master the complicated details of administration. There 
will be some inconvenience in the uncertainty of the tenure, of 
an office which may be abolished in the next Session; but 
perhaps the Board of Works shares but imperfectly Mr. Bruce’s 
confidence that a Bill for the Government of the Metropolis 
will be passed in the Session of 1871. None of the numerous 
difficulties inherent in the project have thus far been removed. 
The primary problem of electing by household suffrage a com- 
— administrative body for a community of four millions 

not been even theoretically solved. 


The Board of Works, consisting of forty-five members 
representing the London Vestries, derives from the system of 
double or secondary election the advantage of not being 
extravagantly popular. Not given to eloquence, and keepin 
itself laudably aloof from politics, it has accomplished two 
great works and several useful improvements. The diversion 
of the sewage of London from the adjacent part of the river, 
and the construction of the Thames Embankment, a work in 
which beauty has been the incidental result of utility, are 
achievements of which any municipal body might be 
proud. The Board has opened or projected several useful 
thoroughfares, and it has indicated an intention of gradually 
reforming the intolerable confusion of the nomenclature of 
streets. The office of Chairman is an object of legitimate 
ambition to numerous candidates, including three or four 
members of the Board. Lord Ropert Monracu has held the, 
cognate office of Chief Commissioner of Public Works, and in 
Parliament he has taken an active part in all discussions og 
metropolitan improvements. When he was charged, as a 
member of Mr. Disrae.i’s Government, with the conduct of 
the Bill for a Cattle Market for imported beasts, he had an 
opportunity of observing that the powers of the Board of 
Works are practically limited. Possessing no revenue except 
from rates which are appropriated to definite purposes, the 
Board would have been unable to borrow money for the erec. 
tion of a market except on the security of the undertaking 
itself. The Corporation of London, having successfully 
insisted on the financial disabilities of the rival body, declined 
to accept the responsibility of providing the market, and 
perhaps it was not to be regretted that the Bill was finally 
defeated by the pertinacious opposition of Mr. GoscHen and 
Mr. Mitner Gisson. Sir Fraser, who was formerly 
in the army, and afterwards for a short time in the House of 
Commons, has paid much attention to the municipal constitu- 
tion of London; and it is doubtful whether his advocacy of a 
central organization will have recommended him to the favour 
of the Board. The nominees of the Vestries are probably 
satisfied with the actual constitution of the Board, and it is 
not in the nature of local depositaries of power to be 
zealous reformers. If Sir Witt1am Fraser should be chosen 
he will be a zealous and active administrator; but the elec- 
tors have probably preferred a Chairman who will be dis- 
posed to watch Mr. Bruce’s measure with jealous vigilance, 
Of the members of the Board who have been mentioned as 
candidates for the office of Chairman, Mr. WersteErton alone 
has acquired fame as the consistent guardian of the Protestant- 
ism of Belgravia. His services to popular theology have 
perhaps earned him his place on the Board; but it may be 
doubted whether his colleagues are enthusiastic on ques- 
tions of surplices and wax candles. Mr. Savace, Mr. Le 
Breton, and Mr. Fower have probably merits which are un- 
known to the outer world, although they may be appreciated 
by those with whom they are associated in the business of the 
Board. The announcement that Mr. Ayrton has never been 
a candidate relieved the natural alarm which was caused by 
the prospect that his temporary connexion with artists and 
market-gardeners might, in an altered form, become per- 
manent. 


Mr. Bruce’s future measure, which will probably be founded 
on Mr. Buxton’s plan, will in the first instance be favourably 
received by the House of Commons. The great majority of 
politicians who feel only a speculative interest in metropolitan 
legislation will approve of a scheme for the removal of many 
apparent complications and anomalies. The commonplaces 
in favour of centralization and uniformity are familiar to every 
member of the House; and the reform of metropolitan 
abuses is one of those objects in which both parties will 
profess equal zeal. On the other hand, the opponents, though. 
they may be comparatively few in number, will have the 
advantage in earnestness, in special knowledge, and in local. 
resource. Unless the Bill differs widely from any proposal 
which has hitherto been made public, it will be in the highest 
degree unpalatable to every organized body in the metropolis,, 
if not to every separate constituency. The City Corporation 
will resist to the utmost the inevitable abolition of its splen- 
dours and the confiscation of its revenues, nor are Aldermen 
and Common Councillors childish enough to be tempted into 
a surrender of their privileges by any pretence of reserving 
their titular dignities. It is highly probable that the Metre- 
politan Board of Works may be equally unwilling to extm- 
guish itself; and the Vestries and District Boards will almost 
certainly cling to their own petty powers. To the ratepayers 
at large the only interesting question will be whether the 
rates are likely to be increased or diminished; and experi- 
ence as well as prejudice will suggest that innovations, 
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are often beneficial, are almost always expen- 
however plausible, will pass an 
Bill in opposition to the wishes of all who are immediately 
. cerned. With active support from the outlying districts 
oa Bruce might overrule the objections of the City; but 
theoretical uniformity and propriety are not the strongest 
among the motive powers of legislation. , 
The most serious objection to the establishment of a muni- 
cipal government for the metropolis is that, while its powers 
would necessarily be enormous, there is no security for the 
fitness of the governing body. It would be idle to propose 
any mode of choice except direct election, or any constitu- 
ency except the whole mass of householders ; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the Town Council would be a more 
select body than an ordinary Vestry. It may be true that 
the importance of the duties of a central municipality would 
attract @ higher class of candidates, if only they had any 
reasonable chance of being elected. Exhortations to wealthy 
residents, to professional men, and to superior tradesmen 
to take part in the municipal elections are useless as 
Jong as they know that they will inevitably be outvoted. 
‘An American gentleman once explained his abstinence from 
litical action by saying that if he drove to the polling- 
booth his coachman would probably vote on the opposite side. 
In provincial boroughs the principal inhabitants, and more 
ially the great employers of labour, still exercise a 
certain influence as the representatives of the capital invested 
in the staple trade of the place; but London, with the sole 
exception of the City, has no unity of opinion or of interest, 
and next-door neighbours are generally unknown to one 
another. It is probable that a Central Municipal Council 
would be vulgar and narrow, and it might sometimes be 
troublesome. The new Metropolitan Board of Education, 
which is to be elected by a cumulative vote, may per- 
haps furnish a test of the possibility of electing a competent 
governing body for London. The candidates may perhaps 
take an interest in education, unless they are rather the repre- 
sentatives of sectarian zeal. If the experiment fails, the system 
of indirect election by which the members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are returned affords some protection against 
the caprice or indifference of the multitude. The Senate of 
the United States and the Prussian House of Deputies, both of 
which are chosen by indirect election, are perhaps the most 
respectable of foreign Assemblies. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


LTHOUGH many persons may have understood how great 
a danger Marshal MacManon was incurring in his last 
attempt to relieve Metz, no one fully foresaw what absolute 
ruin he was about to bring upon his army and sovereign in 
that ill-fated enterprise. The magnitude of the disaster which 
France has suffered in its failure has yet to be realized. The 
history of war has now added to its varied pages one whose 
interest will possibly exceed all that had gone before. Not 
Waterloo, nor even Leipsic, seems to have carried with it such 
immediate and stupendous results as those that are promised 
from the defeat of Sedan. An Emperor of France captured ; 
his whole army of over a hundred thousand men, under a re- 
nowned Marshal, destroyed or taken; another Marshal with a 
hardly less army cut off, and lost to all probability of succour 
by the effects of this defeat; Paris herself—beautiful, proud 
' Paris—laid open to the invader without a force in the field to 
support her energies in resistance; half a million of Germans 
pressing on, sworn to accomplish her humiliation. The mind 
almost fails to accept these events as realities passing close to 
our own shores, and hardly interfering with the tenor of 
English life and the quiet of English homes. And though 
Wwe may trace their course in detail, it is not possible as 
yet to weigh their full significance, or to compare them justly 
with those that we have been taught to view in the dis- 
passionate light in which we review the past. For this 
reason we desire, where there remains any doubt, to avoid 
hasty judgments, and to make it still our chief task to trace 
out clearly the threads of the history for which each post 
brings fresh materials. 
' It is certain now that neither the Crown Prixce nor the 
Kine, nor even the great strategist on whose judgment the 
rely, could at first realize the greatness of the error which 
their gens Pipe committing. It had been open to Mac- 
Manon to fall back on Paris, or to fight with it still behind 
him to receive his army if defeated. It was also open to him 
to delay the advance of the Prussians by the old and sound 
Gevice of selecting a flank position north or south of their 


- was destruction, and where 


direct roads, where he might keep an untouched district 
behind him from which to feed his army, and at the 
same time threaten the communications by which the 
Prussians must needs supply theirs. If he decided, instead 
of either of these safe courses, to attempt to relieve his 
beleaguered comrade, it was as possible to move first to the 
southward as to go by the road that he chose; with this 
difference, that if the enemy fell on him whilst upon the way, 
he would have two-thirds of France on which to fall back. 
But he selected that one way of action in which discovery 
the only hope of success lay in 
that swiftness and secrecy which he was quite unable to 
secure. Probably the advantages of getting stores moved 
round by the railroad to Méziéres and Sedan, of using the 
line from Paris to these places to bring up the Thirteenth 
Corps just formed, and making the same line on to Montmédy 
of further service, decided the Marshal to take the most 
desperate course that ever commander resolved on, and, wher 
taken, it was carried out with such hesitation and delay as 
were sure to give his army a prey to his watchful opponent. 
The Crown Prince had reached Ligny, within three marches 
of Chilons, on the 25th, and, not crediting the rumour already 
then floating that Macmanon had gone north, prepared to move 
onwards steadily towards Paris. But next day the rumour 
was confirmed, and the Prussian staff, in common with the 
rest of the world, understood what was meant by the prema- 
ture declaration of Count Pauikao, that a grand design 
was prepared in which the two French armies were to co- 
operate. Had the general conception of drawing the Prussians 
near to Paris, and letting them pass by the army of MacManon, 
so that he might fall straight on the rear of that before Metz, 
been in any degree carried into effect, there would have been 
some excuse for this unhappy boast. As it was, its only effect 
had been to arouse the vigilance of MoTKE; but still, when the 
first news came that the march to Montmédy was begun, that 
general could not at once believe it certain that the enemy 
was about to shut himself up in the strip of country between. 
the Third Army and the neutral frontier, with the new Fourth 
Army, whose movement westward he must have heard of, in- 
terposed between him and Metz. We cannot suppose that 
MacMaunon was ignorant of the existence of this latter force, 
and we must conclude that he believed it to have gone from Metz 
to the south-west, so as to join the Crown Prince directly. In 
reality, however, MoLtKe had kept it more to the north, and 
its outposts filled the whole country from the Sedan and 


Thionville Railroad on the frontier, to the belt, forty miles - 


lower down, where the Crown Prince’s cavalry scoured every 


We have said that on the 26th the rumour of MacManon’s 
wild movement was strengthened. But that day the Prussian 
head-quarters still advanced Paris-wards, reaching the fine 
town of Bar-le-Duc. The road from Ligny to this place 
inclines to the north-west, so that the movement brought the 
Prussians indirectly somewhat nearer Sedan, and it opened to 
them the best of the cross-roads which lead through the 
Argonnes district towards the passages of the Meuse near that 
town. The head-quarters were but seventy miles due south 
of it that evening, and MacManon, though he had broken up 
from Rheims, about the same distance to the south-west, four 
days before, had made so little progress that he was still to 
the west of the line on which the Prussians would move 
when they marched northward. On the 27th rumour had 
become certainty. _MacManon was openly boasted of in 
Paris as having gained at least forty-eight hours’ start of the 
Crown Prince, and his coming success was discounted by the 
Imperialist Cabinet. But they had quite left out of sight the 
fact that the three Corps forming the Fourth Army, number- 
ing at this time on the lowest estimate 70,000 men, were 
immediately in his way. Mo.txe had directed them on the 
Argonnes between Verdun and Sedan. He knew what our 
paper strategists too often seem unaware of, that increased 
cultivation and improved roads have made this historic 
district, which once had starved and ruined a Prussian force, 
as freely traversable by an army as any ordinary part of 
France. He was not afraid therefore of risking a repetition 
of the failure of 1792, and was justly anxious that no opening 
should be left by which either MacManon’s or any other im- 
portant body of French troops should be left behind in the 
combined movement towards Paris. On the same day there- 
fore that the Crown Prince began his forced march northward, 
on the same day that MacManon’s advance was a day’s march 
short of Sedan, the advanced guard of the Fourth Army, after 
a vain attempt to surprise or frighten Verdun, searched the 
Meuse lower down and found the next passage at Stenay left 


unguarded 
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Although on the 27th the royal head-quarters at Clermont 
had got over nearly a third of the distance towards Sedan, on 
the zgth they had only reached Grandpré, as much further 
on; for the roads were few and heavy, and none but troops 
with an excellent spirit could have been pushed on so fast. 
Yet MacMauon was now getting his head-quarters beyond the 
line of their march, and might have slipped past them for the 
time but for the ready co-operation of the Saxon Prince. We 
left the advanced guard of the latter on the Meuse at Stenay, 
where they passed quite unobserved, though within a day’s 
ride of MacManoy’s leading corps, which was making for the 
same river a few miles lower down. On the 28th the Fourth 
Army was coming up in force, and on the 29th had passed 
part of the Twelfth and of another corps over the stream and 
spread them out towards Buzancy, where the road from 
Stenay to Sedan and Méziéres falls into that from Grandpré, 
on which the Crown Prince was coming. The Prixce’s 
troops had found traces of the French at the last place, 
and had difficulty in getting any requisition for provisions 
met, so thoroughly had MacMaunon’s right column scoured 
the vicinity as it passed two days before. The Saxon cavalry 
advancing with some guns on Buzancy fell in with the 12th 
French Chasseurs, detached from Dz Faitty’s Corps to cover 
the cross-roads, and beat them completely in a sharp skirmish 
in which they took the colonel prisoner. It now was clear 
that the hicks French army was just ahead, and every exer- 
tion was made to close with it. How MacManon lost this 
day and the preceding oue so completely is not yet clear. 
Perhaps he waited for the Thirteenth Corps, despatched 
from Paris by rail to join him; perhaps he hesitated to 
advance, until pressed on by repeated orders. All that is 
certain is that his fate was sealed when next day the main body 


of the Fourth Army appeared in the angle between the Chiers | 


and Meuse and barred his way to Montmédy. That the 
French army, marching carelessly, was not prepared for 
battle is evident by the fact that the rear division of Dr 


Fattty’s Corps, left behind on the west side of the Meuse, was , 


rised and overpowered by the advance of the Bavarians, 
who had led the Crown Privce’s columns and connected their 
movements with those of the Fourth Army, the whole con- 
verging towards Sedan. What number of troops the Prince 
of Saxony kept west of the Meuse is not yet clear; but the 
French were attacked in flank and beaten near Beaumont (six 
miles south-west of Mouzon, on which passage they were 
marching), and so driven in direct upon Sedan, whither 
MacManon’s advanced corps also fell back after failing to 
clear its way towards Montmédy against the main body of the 
Fourth Army. The 1st Bavarians only of the Third Army 
were engaged this day, and the Crown Prince, pressing his 
other troops up from the rear, spread them out to the north- 
west, and moved on from Buzancy towards his left front, so 
as to cut the French off from any retreat in the direction 
of Méziéres. The gallant stand which MacManon made 
when thus brought to bay; his delusion, communicated 
to the Emperor, that the delay of their enemies, as they 
deployed to the right and left on the 31st, was a decisive 
check; the pains he took to strengthen his position in front, 
whilst the Prussians were allowed undisturbed to use their 
superior numbers .0 completely turn it; the strange 
termination of the great battle of the 1st, when for the first 
time since Cannz a great army found itself enveloped by the 
enemy, and compelled to choose between absolute surrender 
or destruction ; these events have already, through the ability 
and energy of newspaper Correspondents, been fully known 
and canvassed among us. Itistrue that MacMauon could not 
thus have been beaten had he not been outnumbered nearly 
twofold; but the very object of defensive strategy is to avoid 
this inferiority at the decisive point, and his wild march past 


one army of his own strength, to run full against another | 


in just such a position as to ensure their uniting to crush 
him, shows the same incompetence for the higher problems 
of war which from the outset of this disastrous struggle 
has made the French seem as children in the hands of their 
wiser and more resolute enemies. The incompetence of a 
single corps commander, such as poor De FaiLiy, may pos- 
sibly in some slight degree have aggravated their disaster ; 
their artillery may haye been inferior in power as well as in 
number; their raw troops unequal to prolonged defence ; 
their Staff careless in observation ; but had all these conditions 
been reversed, it does not appear that they had any fair hope 
from the first of extricating themselves from the consequences 
of the most dangerous flank march thata general ever devised. 


It speaks highly for the resolution of Bazatne that, despite 
the capture of his messengers, and the utter shattering of his 
attempts to break out on the 26th and 31st, he yet holds the 


defences which detain at least 150,000 men in observation 
around Metz. At Sedan, on the contrary, the Prussians 
the great immediate advantage that they could leave the most 
broken of their corps (the Eleventh and the First Bavarian) to 
guard the fruits of victory, and press on with the rest at oneg 
to Paris before the country could be swept of food. Though 
'not much exceeding the defenders in number, the latter can- 
not face them in the field, and Mourke has therefore the 
whole range of strategy open for him in which to work for 
the purpose of cutting off the supplies of the capital, if he 
’ decides against a direct attack upon its outworks. The brave 
defence of Strasburg and of Metz, however admirable in them. 
selves, suit the avowed German policy of annexation per. 
_fectly. If desirous to retain an enemy’s fortresses, there is no 
| argument so strong for their acquisition by a nation, as that 
| they have been fairly purchased with the nation’s best blood, 
| The siege of the body of the former place, to the neglect of ity 
citadel, seems designed rather to produce some outward moral 
| effect than to reach the required end by the most direct 
| military means, 
| 
| THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 
AX object at which Europe may be fairly said to have been 


aiming, off and on, for a thousand years, but which, during 
| all that time, has never. been permanently carried out, may 


perhaps seem, on the face of it, to be desirable in itself, but to be 
so beset with difficulties as to be almost hopeless. There are 
perhaps but few people who take in how thoroughly the 
great war of the second half of the nineteenth century which 
is now going on before our eyes is really a repetition of the for. 
gotten wars of the ninth century. We have shown in former 
articles what the origin of modern France really was. The great 
Frankish Empire split up into four Kingdoms—Germany or the 
Eastern Kingdom, Italy, the Westem Kingdom, in which we 
| see the first faint foreshadowing of modern France, and lastly, the 
| Middle Kingdom. The first three of these Kingdoms still abide, 
| The strange thing is that it is hard to make people understand 
that Germany and Italy, in their present united state, are no 
| new conceptions of yesterday, but real restorations of an ancient 
state of things. It is equally hard to make ee understand 
that France, the- most artificial creation of the three, the mere 


result of an accident, has not existed in its poe shape 
from the beginning of things. Still Germany, Italy, and France 
still abide on the modern map, only with—till within the 


last few weeks—an appalling extension of the frontier of 
France at the expense of Germany. But the fourth Kingdom, the 
Middle Kingdom, has vanished from the map. It survives only in 
small detached portions, in vain hopes and attempts, in European 
guarantees which are trampled under foot as soon as any Power 
which is strong enough findsit convenient to trample on them. The 
neutrality of Belgium, Luxemburg (or Liitzelburg), and Switzerland, 
the vanished neutrality of Savoy, are all parts and fragments of a 
conception which, a thousand years back, took a much more definite 
and connected shape. All are traces of the long-vanished Middle 
Kingdom, and the conception which the Middle Kingdom consciously 
| or unconsciously expressed was the necessity of putting a barrier 
| State between the eastern and western portions of the divided 
Empire—in other words, between Germany and France. 

The words “ Middle Kingdom,” which so graphically express 
the position and functions of the State so described, come from the 
description given in our own Chronicles of the division of the 
Empire after the deposition of Charles the Fat. Then, when Odo 
took to the “ West-Dxl”—to the Kingdom which was near being 
called Carolingia and which in the end was called France—Boso 
took to the “ Middle Kingdom”; he had in fact taken to it a 
little earlier. By the Middle Kingdom is here meant the Kingdom 
of Burgundy in its wider extent, the land between the Rhone and 
Saone and the Alps—all in short which was at any time Burgun- 
dian ground save the French Duchy of which Dijon is the capital. 
This was most truly a Middle Kingdom, a Kingdom interposed 
between Germany, France, and Italy, and which between France 
and Italy amounted to a barrier of complete separation. It was 
only the constant aggressions of France upon this same Middle 
Kingdom which made France and Italy neighbours. Those 
aggressions have been going on, stealthily and gradually, for six 
hundred years, reaching from the seizure of Lyons by Philip the 
Fair to the seizure of Savoy by Napoleon III. Still some traces of 
that Middle Kingdom remain even now. The Western Cantons of 
Switzerland formed a part of it, the only part which France has 
failed to swallow up; Savoy formed another part. The Middle 
Kingdom in this shape, the Kingdom of Burgundy, is thus prac- 
tically represented by the Confederation of Switzerland, and the 
importance of its independence and neutrality is recognised by the 
European guarantee which is still extended to Switzerland and 
which it was vainly attempted to extend to Savoy. 

But there was a still earlier Middle Kingdom which hasalso left 
its traces upon the modern map. Whether by accident or design, 
the earlier divisions of the ninth century decreed that the Eastern 
and Western Kingdoms—that Germany and France—should be 
kept apart from one another during the whole extent of 
their frontier. The Kingdom of Lothar, Lotharii Regnum, 
Lotharingia, stretched in its first extent from the Mediterranean 
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h Sea. A long narrow strip was thus made to divide 
which seem from "he first to have instine- 
tively loo ed on as destined to become rivals. The name of 
Lotharingia—the correlative of Carolingia—clave to the northern 

ion of the original Kingdom, including the province which 
still bears the name as Lothringen or Lorraine, as well as the 

ater part of the Belgian Kingdom. Here then was a Middle 
Kingdom, a Kingdom interposed between East and West, a King- 
dom whose fluctuations between East and West form a main part 
of the history of the tenth eentury. The border land is some- 
times found attached to the Eastern, sometimes to the Western, 
Kingdom. But the fluctuations of its allegiance can be explained 
on a simple principle. Lotharingia was the special seat of loyalty 
to the Carolingian House. When a Karling was seated on the 
throne of either East or West, he commanded Lotharingian loyalty 
before all other retenders. When the choice was simply between 
a German and A emerenerl the German was preferred. When the 
Western Kingdom became definitely French, when the Carolingian 
royalty of Laon ended and the Western crown was transferred 
to the Dukes of Paris, then Lotharingia finally severed itself from 
all connexion with the West. Its divided ions beeame fiefs of 
the Empire. One of those portions, the province which has retained 
the name, forms part of the modern acquisitions of France. The three 
Lotharingian Bishoprics, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, were annexed 
in the sixteenth century, the Duchy strictly so called in the 
eighteenth. Other portions are included in the dominions of 
Belgium ; another forms the Duchy of Liitzelburg. And here 
again, just as in the ease of Switzerland, the barrier States, the 
vestiges of the old Kingdom of Lotharingia, are the subjects of 
European guarantees, 

The ninth century and the nineteenth would thus seem to have 
been agreed as to the need of interposing a barrier of some kind 
between the great Teutonic and the great Romance Kingdom. 
But it must not be thought that the idea slept for a thousand 

ears. It has constantly wakened whenever the boundaries of 

urope have had to be rearranged. The establishment of a frontier 
State of some kind was discussed at more than one of the 
diplomatic conferences both of the last and the present century. 
And the idea has turned up again in more minds than one since 
the beginning of the present war. Among the flying rumours of 
the day we have heard it said more than once that there was a 
disposition somewhere or other to form Elsass and Lothringen 
into a distinct State under the same guarantee as Belgium and 
Switzerland. It is even told us, with many details, that Count 
Bismark himself has considered and rejected the proposal. The 
rumour was probably baseless as a statement of the serious in- 
tentions of any European Power, but it was not the less a 
witness to the —— of the idea in men’s minds in these days 
as well as in days long past. It isin fact an idea which has 
never wholly passed away from the days of the first Lothar till 
now. 

The time when there was the best chance of the re-establish- 
ment of a Middle Kingdom on a grand scale was in the fifteenth 
century. It was the avowed object of Charles the Bold. And it 
must be remembered that Charles the Bold appears in history ina 
very different light from that in which he appears in Quentin 
Durward. The rash and overbearing disposition of Charles 
showed itself far more in the way in which he set about com- 
passing his objects than in the objects themselves. His position 
made him the very oy ag of a Middle Kingdom. A prince 
whose real power made him the peer of the Emperor and of the 
King of France, reigned on the confines of the two Kingdoms, not 
only holding fiefs of both, but holding nothing which he did 
not hold in fief of one or the other. The Duke of Brabant and 
Count of Burgundy was the vassal of the Emperor; the Duke of 
Burgundy and Count of Flanders was the vassal of the King of 
France. His dominions, as he inherited them, lay in two great 
detached masses on the borders of the two realms. He was lord 
of Burgundy, both French Duchy and Imperial County; he was 
lord also of the Low Countries—including therein the Lower 

ingia—with a frontier reaching to the Somme. To unite 
these two detached portions into one connected dominion by the 
uisition of the Duchy of Upper Lotharingia was his chief and 
undoubted object. To extend that connected dominion to the 
fullest extent of old Burgundy and old agree by the 
acquisition of the Burgundian provinces between the Rhone, the 
Alps, and the Mediterranean, was at least his dream. Policy 
Ler ge the union of the detached portions of his dominion, and 
possibly it did not forbid their further extension. And a sort of 
sentimental point of honour might prompt the sovereign of so 
much old Burgundian and Lotharingian territory to make himself 
master of all that ever bore either of t those names, 


Never before or after did so great a State arise on the borders 
France and Germany as when the power of Charles was at its 
height, His was truly a Middle Kingdom. For a Kingdom and not 
amere Duchy it was to be. Every reader of his history knows how 
had actually got his crown ready in order to receive it form- 

ally at the hands of the Emperor Frederick, and how ludicrously 
he frightened or prudent Caesar got him away from Trier, leaving 
his mighty vassal crownless, At last the schemes of Charles were 
shivered in pieces by thepikes of the Switzers. Their war with Charles 
Was, as it seems to us, neither the war of patriotic defence which 
it a in the common legends, nor yet a mere intrigue stirred 
up by French bribes. The interests of France and of the Con- 
federates coincided. Charles had not attacked the Confederates, 
but he had attacked their allies, and the progress of his dominion 


| istence is of the highest European 
| that a new Belgium or Switzerland could be called into being 
, between the Moselle and the Rhine. To call such a State into 


threatened him. When ancient geographical language was still so 
well remembered that Bern spoke of herself 


Als Krone im Burgundenreich, 


the advance of a sovereign who claimed to unite all the Bur- 

mdies could not fail to be a matter of dread among at least the 

estern members of the League. How far the Kingdom planned 
by Charles could have lasted may well be doubted ; but the actual 
fall of his power was undoubtedly an European calamity. It led 
immediately to the wars of the next age, to the rivalry between 
France oad. the House of Austria, as representing the House of 
Burgundy. It was over the heritage of Charles the Bold that 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First tore Europe in pieces. 
The struggle over his possessions was the beginning of the long 
struggle of which perhaps the most eventful stage is being now 
acted before our eyes. 

It seems very doubtful whether any scheme for the formation 
of a new middle State could succeed in the present state of 
Europe. The tendency of modern policy runs on the whole against 
small States. Two of their number, those two which directly 
represent the Middle Kingdom, are indeed among the States whose 
existence and independence we are bound to cherish most dearly. 
But because Belgium and Switzerland exist, and because their ex- 
importance, it does not follow 


being would not satisfy German feeling, while it would offend 
French feeling nearly, if not quite, as much as the transfer of the 
province to Germany. The birth of a new independent and neu- 
tralized middle State is rather to be wished for than hoped for. 
But the same policy may lead to ne Ar strength, new gua- 
rantees, to those representatives of the Middle Kingdom which still 
survive. If the borders of France are to be cut short, it should 
not be forgotten that within those modern borders are men speak- 
ing the old Flemish tongue, and that Geneva is as it were in 
gs hemmed in on every side by her threatening neighbour. 
he fate of Elsass and Lothringen is not for us to foretell, but we 
may feel sure that they will either remain French or become 
German, and that no new middle State will arise. But it would 
be a good policy to seize the opportunity of further securing 
and strengthening the two small States in whose maintenance 
all Europe is so deeply interested, and.it would be a grand policy 
too on the part of = ers to take the moment of conquest to 
— the long-delayed promise to the Danish inhabitants of North 
eswick. 


THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


fe Crimean war developed the Special Correspondent. Before 
the war was over we found that we had paid somewhat 
dearly for the notion. No doubt some good came of all the 
gossiping details of the famous letter-writer of the Times, and not 
a little mischief. We received a great supply of picturesque 

bble, and many of us took for a war chronicle and accurate 
Setails of military manceuvres the extremely fine writing and un- 
scientific nonsense of the first of the Special Correspondents. 
Military men could not quite appreciate the rollicking liveliness of 
the graphic scribe, and it was thought not to be quite in good taste to 

hotograph the English commander suffering from a heavy cold. 
But it all paid, and on the whole the British people were the chief 
sufferers from the inopportune witticisms and jeerings of their 
favourite seribbler. The Czar profited by the gabble which 
revealed, and of course exaggerated, our military shortcomings. 
Our French allies were disgusted, and, not unnaturally, threatened 
to hang every Special caught within their lines, like the Clerk of 
Chatham, with his inkhorn round his neck. But the mischief 
was done; Our Own Correspondent at head-quarters became an 


‘institution. At the close of the war Mr. Russell came to England 


covered with glory. He, next to the inventor of the Electric 
Telegraph, had created a new power. To keep his hand in, 
Our Own Correspondent, in the piping times of peace, had 
to put up with the hard work of getting up sensationalism under 
difficulties. Buthe did it, and did it well. No famous hand but 
the most famous one could get so many columns of wondrous tall 
out of paying out the Atlantic Cable, no voluble and fluent tongue 
but one could pour out such a flood of flunkeylike prattle about the 
Prince of Wales’s breakfasts on the Nile. To be sure this was poor 
work for one who thought himself, as a many others thought 
him, equal to Commines, and perhaps it was with an eye to the 
Special Correspondence of the Times that the late Mr. Cobden 

referred that journal to allthe works of Thucydides. But Our 
Bwn Correspondent’s hand was kept in, though it may be doubted 


whether it was not at some loss to natural powers which were, it” 


is not to be denied, originally considerable. At length, and sud- 
denly, the war broke out, and almost the first thing we heard 
about it was that France very distinctly, and Prussia somewhat 
hesitatingly, pronounced against the Special Correspondents. It 
might be only a fortuitous coincidence, but it is a fact that from 
that moment the whole force of the Times was directed against 
the French cause. With that remarkable attention to the most 
minute details which might help them in the campaign, the 
Prussian authorities saw the advantage of having all the annalists 
on their side, withdrew their interdict on the men of the pen, 
welcomed all the English scribes to head-quarters, and, as a con- 
sequence, the famous old Special came, as he would say, to the 
front. Hence the daily letters in the Times, on which we haye a 
word or two to say. 
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does not, rough it as in the old Crimean days. He does it now all 
en grand; he has his carriage, his equipage, his baggage, and his 
familiarity with Crown Princes and all the “swells.” He thinks 
a good deal of himself, his provant, his little comforts; and being a 
very great man in his own eyes, he thinks his own domestic and per- 
sonal concerns of the highest interest to the British public. “Colonel 
Walker, Lord Ronald Gower, and myself” are somebodies, and 
so their lodgings, their boots, and breakfasts are not to be thought 
of lightly, and must be described with a fulness and precision 
worthy the august subject. The Alsatian farmer's hospitable 
dinner, though it was his best, his “sour wine and infernal cheese 
-and clammy hands,” are treated rather as an affront than other- 
wise to our dignity; but we are reassured upon being informed 
that next day the cuisine mended, especially as it was seasoned 
by “ the — courtesy of the Crown Prince,” and in a day or 
.two, we hear it with satisfaction, “we fared sumptuously, and 
were quartered in a veritable chiteau, and reposed in a boudoir 
on the ground floor.” Refreshed by this good cheer, the Special’s 
next despatch, occupying five columns of the Times, is profuse 
and graphic in the description of the Crown Prince’s breeches, the 
colour of his horses, and the unwarrantable difficulties which 
beset the minute annalist in purchasing a quire of paper—it must 
have been some reams which were cmel—ane a battle is dis- 
cussed in a jaunty paragraph descriptive of “Shells bursting 
with a puff-puff”; while Madame Schneider’s omelette and not 
altogether despicable wine occupy nearly a column of literary 
photography of the most accurate verbal wom 
But enough and too much of this gabble. We have more serious 
objections to the Special Correspondents generally, and to their great 
Corypheeus in particular, than their flux of small-talk. Graver 
charges than those of a violation of literary propriety and of mere 
flunkeyism remain against Special Correspondence as it has in many 
instances been carried on in this war. More is offended than good 
taste. War, always frightful, presents itself under its immediate con- 
ditions in an aspect aie which we have never known it. We know 
too much about it, and thanks to our Special Correspondents we 
‘know much which we had betternot know. The operating-room of 
. amedical theatre, the details of a death-bed, the groans and shrieks 
of human nature under extreme physical suffering ; these things, it 
may be said, we ought to be familiarized with in order to 
increase our natural emotions of pity and terror. We shall 
only thoroughly hate war, and all its wickedness and sin, when 
-we know what carnage, wounds, and death means. Does experi- 
ence confirm this view? It may be doubted whether the mere 
personal presence and sight of human suffering has this effect ; it 
seems rather that the highest tragedy is that of which the par- 
ticulars are veiled. It is not merely an instinct of dramatic art 
which prescribes that Medea should not strangle her children 
before the audience; but this caution is true of the moral as 
well as of the histrionic aspect of extreme human suffering. 
We doubt whether we are more truly compassionate after the 
-sight of a hospital or lazar-house. Close familiarity with 
horrors is quite as likely to deaden as to quicken the sen- 
-sibilities of bystanders. Probably the Special Correspondents 
will say that they describe the ghastly details of the battle- 
field only to stimulate our charity to the sufferers, and to inten- 
sify our detestation of the immorality of war. Does experience 
show that these are the results of familiarity with scenes of 
blood and slaughter? Which of the two most softens the heart 
and calls out the best emotions of human nature—a visit to the 
on a and a perusal of Callot’s Horrors of War, on the one 
hand—or a vaguer, broader, shadowy treatment of war such as 
we gain from Shakspeare’s Historical Plays on the English Civil 
Wars on the other? 
But besides this objection to the excessive minuteness of 
description in which many War Correspondents indulge, sus- 
icions arise as to their sincerity and singleness of purpose. 
Their letters are written to attract and to create a sensation and 
to be telling, but it is not pleasant to suspect that all this 
is a mere matter of business, and that a good bloody battle 
and a remarkably horrible field of carnage is rather welcome 
than otherwise to the skilled artificer in fine writing and the 
professional dealer in adjectives and expletives. We suspect the 
real feeling of the public instructor who says that there are some 
things too horrible for human eyes to behold or human tongues to 
tell, and then forthwith proceeds to tell it all with the most for- 
cible elaboration of minute description. We are suspicious about 
the high moral purpose of writers of the day who tell us that 
they are only preaching against immorality in their minute deli- 
neations of incest and adultery, murder and forgery; and so we 
have our doubts whether the horrors of the battle-field or the 
chance of showing off their trained familiarity in fine writing 
stand first in the estimation of certain Special Correspondents. The 
Times of last Tuesday, which gave us a picture of the battle-field 


| going an operation, but also to the 


in admirable health and spirits, and thought but of them”; but 

this picture of the day after the Battle of Sedan is a more serious 

matter—a matter which not only compromises good taste and 
ood feeling, but which concerns human feelings and natural 
ecency, which are revolted by writing of this sort. 


HOW TO MANAGE COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Oo ATORS of new schemes commonly find their plans so 
altered and improved upon by others that their name seldom 
clings to their work ; and if any leaven of perscnal ambition ever 
actuated them, a few years of experience of life may suffice to 
cure it. But the good that the founder—as he may fairly be 
called—of the Cottage Hospital system, Mr. Napper, has 
able to initiate appears likely to connect itself permanently with 
his name and typical institution; for the simplicity of his plan is 
so perfect and ‘“ four-square” as probably to maintain its supe- 
riority against all emendation and speculative improvement, 
Whether he took the hint of it from a small institution of a like 
character at Wellow, in Notts, which claims an earlier existence, 
or from the cottage hospital solely for eye and ear cases established 
as far back as 1818 at Southam, near Warwick, we know not; 
but certain it is that the movement, as such, was started by Mr, 
Napper, a medical practitioner at Cranleigh in Surrey, in the year 
1859, a severe accident in the village being the immediate cause 
which secured the co-operation of the rector of the parish, and 
gave the first impulse to a good work which is even now scarcely 
eyond its infancy. From the stand-point of a small rent-free 
cottage, which this rector, Mr. Sapte, put at Mr. Napper’s — 
this gentleman organized a system the characteristic excellence 
of which consists in its providing in a humble cottage all the 
essential comforts and appliances of a hospital, without any of its 
disadvantages and drawbacks. It is a demonstration of the wis- 
dom of not “despising the day of small things,” so cogent as to 
induce a doubt whether “small things” are not sometimes better 
than great; for whereas Cranleigh Village Hospital—begun in 
a small way, having all its bed-rooms in the roof with dormer 
windows, in fact preserving all the marks of the purely cottage 
type in its internal arrangements—is notable for its successful 
working and its wonderful economy, more ambitious and ex- 
pensive structures, which have aimed at architectural superiority, 
at a more complex scheme of working, or at model results bidden 
for by model management, have in almost every instance turned 
out failures. Built of brick as to its lower story, and of wood- 
framing with lath and plaster walls, weather-tiled on the outside 
as to the upper—with a kitchen, brick-floored, and entered direct 
by a porch, a back kitchen, and a comfortable sitting-room for 
convalescents—it is exactly what might be taken for an average 
cottage under a conscientious landlord. A staircase, with a rope 
for handrail, leads from the kitchen to two small bed-rooms, in 
one of which are two beds, and in the other three. Besides these 
there is in the upper story a room for the nurse, beyond which is 
an operation-room, with one bed, for cases of severity. This last 
is a room which should always be provided, and which, though it 
may fitly serve as a surgery or dispensary, ought never to be con- 
trived to do double duty as lavatory or hath-toom, for fear of 
depressing effects to patients. Where there is no separate oper- 
ating-room, a good plan is to have a three-leaved folding screen, 
so as to shut out the sight of suffering from fellow-patients whose 
own cases may come next, and who must be spared as much as 
possible the ‘anguish of anticipation. Moreover, a separate 
operating-room is a more humane arrangement for the patient 
himself, who, thanks to the beneficent influences of chloroform, 
may now be rendered insensible not only to the pain of. under- 
horrors of witnessing the 
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We hold them to have caused unmititigated mischief. As to the | of Sedan, may illustrate our meaning and misgivings. The skilled 

writer, he is not the man he was, even in his own particular line. | workman shows his craft. He begins well. “The British public 

Time has told upon him, and his recent practice in scribbling on must have had enough of battle-field horrors and hospital scenes, 

the most insignificant subjects has at a bad — worse. | - + + Iwill not dwell upon the topic, but ask your readers to 
; Besides, he is not so young as he was. Diary writing, for the pur- | be content with the assurance that no human eye ever rested on 
f of publication, is not a good literary exercise. Flabbiness such revolting objects as were — by the battle-fields around 
sed more flabby by use, and the more occasional writing a | Sedan.” So far good. “ I will not dwell on the _— ”; and then 
| man writes the more easily he writes. When once the habit of | the artist in agonies does “ not dwell on the — " oy asking us to 
scribbling nothing about nothing, of piling up adjectives and | “fancy masses of coloured rags, glued together with blood and 
lashing on dabs of colour, is fuliy developed, the very facility of brains, and pinned into strange shapes by fragments of bones, 
the operation has a dangerous tendency. Volubility grows and ex- | Let them conceive men’s bodies without heads, legs without 
pands and flows over and spreads, the more volubly you write or | bodies, heaps of human entrails ”—but we at any rate can quote no 
talk. It is so with the great Special. He cannot, or atany rate he | further. And we — ask whether it is to be expected that 
we should believe that the construction of the dirty metaphor 
| about rags glued with blood and brains and pinned together with 
‘ | bone splinters—or that other hideous figure of “disembowelled 
corpses, hips smashed, faces blown off, bones and flesh pounded 
together as if brayed in a mortar” was not more to display the 
writer’s copia verborum of hideous images, and his technical 
ingenuity in ghastly verbiage, and his familiarity with the sham. 
| bles and the charnel-house, than to show true humanity and reye- 
rence for suffering? We make no doubt of the skill of all this 
| ghastly word-painting ; we can quite understand that a veteran 
talker of talk felt that especial demand was made upon his un- 
| questionable power of piling up the agonies on this supreme 
: | occasion. Something of this writer's levity is comparatively 
\ | pardonable, as when on one occasion, where, ladies being con- 
| cerned, we might have expected the tenderness and consideration of 
a gentleman, he “ “a the wives of Marshals Canrobert and 
Bazaine to accept his”—namely, the Special 
| —most and cruel “assurance that the Marshals were 
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reparations for it, if the anzesthetic be applied before the nurses 
pe him on his bed to the operation-room. 

In Dr. Swete’s account of the Cranleigh model there is no 
mention of a bath-room, which would seem to be an inseparable 
necessity, Or of a mortuary chamber, which must be wellnigh 
essential to a perfect arrangement. At Wrington Village Hospital, 
of which Dr. Swete was formerly medical superintendent, and 
which, like that at Cranleigh, is a converted cottage, the back 
Kitchen is so arranged that it can be shut off from the hospital, 
and, being approachable by a separate doorway, used for mortua: 

urposes upon oceasion. But where a Committee has to buil 
es the ground, a good ground-plan will as a matter of course 
include one of these chambers, lighted from the top, with tile or 
prick floor, and a drain in one corner. The plans of Sudbury and 
Royston Cottage Hospitals, differing much from each other in 
other points, concur in this, that they place the post-mortem room 
as far as may be from the rest of the offices, making it quite in- 
dependent of the rest of the building as regards entrance and 
egress. It appears from the statistics given in Dr. Swete’s Handy- 
book that, in cases where the work has to be begun from the 
beginning, economic management will carry out a thoroughly 
serviceable cottage hospital of six beds, with every requisite, for 
five or six hundred pounds. The aim, however, must be not 
architectural effect, but a good working ground-plan. This 
will, as experience teaches, have all the wards, the day-room, 
and the operating-room on the ground floor, servants’-rooms, 
store-rooms, and a wards occupying the upper. Offices 
such as back kitchen, wash-house, coal-shed, and ambulance- 
shed will be grouped with an eye to the saving of time and 
trouble, and great care will be taken to provide effectual drain- 

ge, tanks or cisterns, and properly constructed cesspools, 
whether the water system of latrines be adopted, or, as Dr. Swete 

refers, Moule or Baird’s dry-earth patent. In the wards or 
yer there should be secured six hundred or at least five 
hundred cubic feet of air to each bed, and in a new house built for 
the purpose a room for three beds should not be less than fourteen 
feet by sixteen, and ten feet in height. A new building should be, 


_ if possible, situated as near as possible to a good spring of water; 


and if, as at East Grinstead, it can be surrounded by a gay flower- 
en, so much the better. Flowers are an instinctive delight to 
our simple folk in England, and there is no surer token of sym- 
thetic provision for them, in the hour when they are brought 
be by sickness, than the vase of flowers on the locker beside 
each patient’s bed, with the bright parterre to look out upon when 
they approach convalescence. As the author of the Dorsetshire 
pastorals expresses it in our English Doric, 
I can teake strolls 
An’ little souls 
Would bring the vields to me. 


“ Biding within a wall” is capable of being made far more endur- 
able than it would be otherwise by consideration for tastes and 
instincts which the enforced leisure of illness renders more sen- 
sitive. As far as we can gather from statistics, there is much more 
gain to be derived from attention to minor comforts in the arrange- 
ment of these establishments than from all the elaborateness of 


- sumptuous ae As a rule, the most successful are those 


which have followed most closely the Cranleigh pattern, and most 


_ resolutely confine themselves to the simple function of providing 


a receiving home for patients residing near enough to make use of 
it. Some cottage hospitals have erred, like the Capel Memorial 
Hospital, through sacrificing the co element to the ambition 
to make everything as complete and handsome as money can 
make it; and the result in the instance specified is that Capel is 
the direct antipodes of the useful and economical hospital at 
Wrington—less satisfactory in internal arrangements, involving a 
much larger annual cost, and, of all save one of the sixty cottage 
hospitals of which we have particulars, demanding the largest con- 
tribution per case from the patients. Others have outgrown their 
original proportions, as those at Sherborne, Crewkerne, Dudley; and 
others, again, have endangered their efficiency by mixing up other 
schemes with their primary object—dispensaries, homes, orphan- 
ages, and the like, being excellent in themselves, but tending, if 
amalgamated, to burden the accounts of an institution which, to 
succeed, must have an independent balance-sheet. Two objects, 
indeed, appear to connect themselves with the cottage hospital 
with mutual advantage—an invalid kitchen, as at Shedfield, where, 
in a very poor district, good food is provided for out-patients and 
others by means of sixpenny tickets, to be presented twice a week 
at the hospital; and an itinerating nurse, as at Savernake, who is 
accommodated with all the apparatus needful for her functions, as 
well as with head-quarters at the hospital, and who goes forth 
from it to do for the out-patients what another nurse meanwhile 
is doing for those within its walls. These two additional good 
works are found united with the cottage-hospital scheme at 
n, in the Potteries. 


In furnishing these hospitals an eye must be had to the antece- 
dents of the inmates, and to the expediency of maintaining in all 
es the home impression. Except in the day-room, or by the 

dside in a ward, there is no need of carpeting. The day-room 
will need a couch, but it should be of the plainest. A few books, 
not all of them on religious subjects, and any number of cheap 
wall-pictures and cottage prints, will be quite in their proper place 
here. There is a — deal too in knowing where to go for hos- 
Pital bedsteads and bedding, though we must leave our readers to 
vet wrinkles about this item from the pages of Dr. Swete, who, 


whilst on this topic, touches a chord which connects itself with 
every one’s sympathies in saying that no cottage hospital should 
be without a child’s cot. Bed-rests, and the chain and handle 
suspended from the bed-top to enable a patient to lift himself and 
change his position, water-mattresses, india-rubber bottles, frac- 
ture-cradles (to keep the bedclothes from pare g upon an 
injured limb), and divers other like devices to lessen the sum of 
human wretchedness, make up the list of requisites for a cottage 
hospital even of the plainest type. But the prime concern is to 
secure a good working staff. For so limited a number as six or 
twelve patients at a time it is obviously needless to have a 
special chaplain. The clergyman of the parish will find his 
“sick” ready to his hand in a cottage hospital, while his 
house-to-house visitation is simplified by such a grouping of 
cases requiring attention in his speculum gregis. And in the 
case of Dissenters in hospital, there is surely no rector or vicar 
but would desire that they should be visited by ministers of their 
own persuasion. This is — an act of clerical courtesy, 
akin to and running parallel with the permission to local medical 
men, other than the appointed medical superintendent, to attend 
in hospital those who would have been their patients when out 
of it. A sense of etiquette ought to prevent any undue advantage 
being taken of either of these permissions ; and the friendly action of 
medical men in regard to the hospital will be improved by their 
being called in, in case of a consultation, or where chloroform has 
to be given. With regard to the medical superintendent, there 
seems to be a diversity of practice in these hospitals on the sub- 


| ject of dispensing. He is generally dispenser, though there are 


cases where this is the local druggist’s function, the hospital pre- 
scription book being sent to him. The plan least liable to abuse 
would seem to be that of getting all drugs from London, and 
keeping them for the surgeon’s use and dispensing in hospital. In 
some instances the medical officer is paid an honorarium, though 
in others an economical committee will even argue that he ought 
to pay for the medicines and drugs required, in consideration of 
the journeys on horseback which the hospital saveshim! Perhaps 
the honorarium—never likely to approach remunerativeness—is 
best foregone ; the doctor’s best reward being the “luxury of doing 
good” and the satisfaction that in the hospital there are fewer lets 
and hindrances to the cures which are to make and maintain his 
ae reputation than in the cottage. In the latter, as Dr. 
wete shows, the prejudices of the poor are apt to interfere with 
the efficacy of medicines. They are kept on the shelf till the 
“ vicar” or “madam” calls, and can be asked to smell or taste 
them; and even when this warranty is obtained, they are often 
swallowed long after date, in half doses, “to make them last 
longer.” So, too, bandages are constantly being altered and. 
shifted, and the advice of the dropper-in is preferred to that of 
the responsible surgeon, with other like irrational departures from 
rule. Tn hospital there can be none of these irregularities, espe- 
cially if they have, as to be successful they must have, a good 
nurse ; whose fwnctions and responsibilities will be even greater - 
in the cottage than in the palatial hospital, because of the non- 
residence of the medical officer. Of the four possible nurses, one 
of whom a hospital committee has to choose—namely, (1) the 
religious sister; (2) the trained hospital nurse; (3) the country 
woman with certain distinct aptitudes and the addition of a little 
training ; and (4) the married woman whose husband goes out to 
day ieee or does the hospital garden—nobody with any ex- 
perience will choose the last. The first is said to be too often a 
cause of collision with the medical man; and though, as at 
Warminster and elsewhere, the unpaid sister of a religious 
order undertakes the nursing with success, a strong argument 
against the distinctive dress of a sisterhood for a nurse consists in 
its tending to destroy the “cottage character.” Obviously the 
country woman of indigenous antecedents is—given her aptitudes 
and special taste for the vocation—the right woman in the right 
place; and in her neat brown gown with white cap, collar, and. 
apron in winter, and her plain print dress in summer, she will look 
what she is, or ought to be, the “ mother” in the establishm-nt. 
An active secretary, a good executive committee, and a work- 
ing ladies’-committee (to advise with and support the nurse) are 
of course essential, and it is a condition of success that the ac- 
counts of these establishments should be paid and audited at least 
monthly. In the main the rules and regulations of the Cranleigh 
Cottage Hospital, the parent institution of the kind, are found to 
work well. One of them, which provides that the hospital nurse 
may, when not needed in hospital, attend poor women out of” 
it, in childbirth or other sickness, for the usual fee, is palpably 
open to Dr. Swete’s objection that no one can tell when a severe - 
accident may arise, and, as the doctor is non-resident, the nurse 
should be always on the spot. We have already seen that the- 
difficulty may be met by the housing and maintenance of a second. 
(itinerating) nurse. Another rule, which limits the admission 
into the hospital “to the poor suffering from sickness or accident,” 
whilst it sufficiently prone. 4 against the entrance of infirm or in- 
curable paupers; for whom the Board of Guardians ought to pay,. 
or of gentlefolks’ servants, who have their employers to look to, 
does not make it clear enough that cases of fever, of infection, 
and of advanced pulmonary consumption are inadmissible. It 
was demonstrated in the instance of the Petworth Cottage 
Hospital, founded in 1867 without this rule, that the admission 
of fever cases had the effect of at once emptying the hospital of 
its legitimate inmates. The proper course, when it can be afforded, 
is to attach to the cottage hospital, as at Wirksworth and Weston- 


! super-Mare, a special fever hospital; and about the working of 
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these, and of another great boon to the poor, the Provident dis- 
saries, which secure to the working-classes medicine and 
medieal aid in illness without recourse to the parish, there is a 
mine of valuable matter in the excellent Handybook published by 
Dr. Swete. 
Such practical but unpretentious good works, carried out com- 
sree d in secret, done assuredly not “ to be seen of men,” may 
pleaded as set-offs against the insatiate quest of gain, social 
standing, and self-aggrandizement which stamps with an ugly 
mark our age and nation. 


INNS. 


} is a tolerable source of amusement for travellers, in some of 
those desperate straits to which they are occasionally reduced, 
to study the literature provided by their predecessors in the 
strangers’ books of hotels. After the last scrap of tattered news- 
paper which litters the coffee-room table has been consumed, and 
the final fragment of a Tauchnitz novel painfully perused, and all 
speculation as to the character and purpose of colleagues in misery 
has been exhausted, a rainy day may be beguiled in the exami- 
nation of those curious collections of stray remarks. At such a 
moment one feels a passing gleam of gratitude even to the simple- 
minded persons who select this channel for their superfluous face- 
tiousness, and who appear to think that they have made a joke when 
they have described themselves as coming from Timbuctoo and 
going to Jericho ; and one can even pardon the stern censor who 

as appended some such gentle criticiem as “ What a fool,” or 
“ Stupid idiot,” to the previous effusions. We have even known 

rsons, when weatherbound for a considerable period, to suceeed 
in deciphering a copy of original verses upon the surrounding 
scenery, though shrouded in all the mystery of German hand- 
writing. But there are some annotations which have at least an 
apparently greater claim to attention. A statement as to the merits 
of the neighbouring inns may possibly be of some use to the traveller. 
We may, indeed, protest in passing against the objectionable though 
amiable practice of praising an innkeeper in his own book. When 
the enthusiastic Nuglishman writes that the inn in which he is stay- 
ing is thoroughly good, and the prices exceedingly moderate, he is 
making a remark which is obviously useless to people who are 
already committed, for good or bad, to the mercies of the innkeeper 
in question, and positively mischievous as giving a distinct intima- 
tion to the same person that his charges are less than would be 
paid without grudging. Now the best of innkeepers is human, 
and such a fragment of information is apt to be too much for 
human virtue. When the season is over, and he beguiles his 
leisure hours by seeing what has been said of him, he is doubtless 
flattered by the compliments to his moderation; but he naturally 
calculates how much such praise is worth in solid money, and 
robably comes to the conclusion that he could afford to lose a 
ittle of the less substantial material. ‘The more amusing variety of 
notice, however, is that in which some gentleman gives vent to 
his indignation against a previous host by publishing a stateuient 
of some supposed attempt at imposition. He declares that the 


_ beds at some neighbouring establishment are far from clean, that 


the prices are extravagant, that the guides which it supplies are 
cheats, or that its horses invariably break down. Now it is an 
interesting peculiarity of human nature that no such assault is 
ever made without raising up a multitude of apologists for the 
accused. We have watched a controversy raging for years in the 
travellers’ books of a district as to whether some neighbouring 
hotel was or was not iniested by parasitic insects. The positive 
contradictions which successive Seestalts hurl at each other's 
heads, the obvious conviction of one party that the accusers are 
actuated by causeless malevolence, and of the other that the 
defenders are probably sharers in the profits of extortion, is curious 
to contemplate. When people give each other the lie with the 
utmost freedom and positiveness as to the character of a third 
person for whom neither of them cares a button, and about whom 
neither has more than a single night's experience, one can 
forgive the fury of people who quarrel about such trifles as 
science, politics, or theology. 

The contradictions might easily be solved in many cases by the 
‘simple consideration that an inn changes from one day to another, 
and that a landlord does not preserve an equal mind whether every 
one of his rooms is occupied or he is left to consume his own stock 
of provisions. But there is a further difference in the various ideals 
of different travellers. The most fundamental of all distinctions 
is that which divides the old-fashioned inn of country districts from 
the modern hotel approximating more or less closely to the Ameri- 
ean model. Each type has its isans, and something may be 
said with considerable force on both sides of the question. The pre- 
ferences of different persons will probably be determined in great 
measure by the predominance in their nature of the poetical or the 

urely material point of view. Lovers of the picturesque will 
Denpiee those who are determined by a calm utilitarian ce of 
the amount of creature: comforts obtainable. ‘They will lament 
over the fall of the old English inn celebrated by s0 many worthy 
eulogists from the days of Falstaff to those of Pickwick. The 


innumerable tavern scenes of novelists and dramatists, with their | 


pleasant convivial flavour of sack, of claret, or of mild punch, are 
rapidly becoming unintelligible to the rising generation. The 
ditierence between the railway and the stage-coach is not greater 
than the difierence between the vast building in which you 


- are a mere unconsidered No. 999 and the old inn in which you | 
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became for the time one of the family. You have now no 
more personal relation to the landlord than to the engine. 
driver of the train; and the hospitality is as bad an imitation of 
the genuine article as most machine-made products are of the 
works of art made by hand. If one ever looks back upon an inn 
with anything like affection, it is upon some of the old-fashioned 
houses which still survive in the more primitive parts of the 
world. One may remember with real pleasure some old haunt of 
anglers standing in an outlying nook by the banks of a brimmi 
river, with queer monsters of the waters, stuffed out of all resem- 
blance to their original selves, in glass-cases on the walls, and 
aged waiter who always has the same story of the incredible feat 
performed the day before yesterday (whatever may be the date of 
yesterday) by some local fishing celebrity; where the food, though 
limited to the ordinary “ whatever you please, sir,” of English 
waiters—that is to say, eggs and bacon for breakfast, and on 
or beefsteaks for dinner—is at least good of its kind, and where, if 
the rooms are apt to be a trifle close, and usurped by four-post 
beds and voluminous curtains, there is yet a certain air of homel 
cleanliness. Or one may look back with satisfaction to some 
quaint inn in a remote mountain valley, hitherto untrampled by 
the hoofs of Cook’s tourists. The wine, it may be, corroded the 
coats of one’s stomach; the bread was adapted for teeth such ag 
give no work to the dentists ; and meat was only imported at rare 
intervals to provide for a special demand ; but the landlord was g9 
friendly, so willing to discuss his family affairs, and so easijl 
rewarded by a few crumbs of gossip from the outside world, that 
it was impossible not to fraternize with him, and to feel that 
he was almost in the position of a personal friend. The ad. 
vance of civilization is certainly most offensive where it destroys 
certain old-fashioned bonds of good fellowship and apparently puts 
nothing in their place, except a certain increase of material 
comfort with a fully proportional increase of expense. The 
modern inn may be pleasant to the man whose happiness depends 
upon having rooms lighted by gas and water turned on upon every 
floor; and it is certainly convenient to gentlemen who are flyin 
from the pursuit of justice and wish to leave as little trace of 
their passage as possible. But to those who like more or less to take 
root at each point of their pilgrimage and to surround themselves 
with some kind of extemporized family connexion, it must be 
admitted that it is not at first sight exhilarating. The very sight 
of the long corridors reminds one unpleasantly of a model prison, 
and one feels like Victor Hugo’s galley-slave, reduced to be a 
amere abstract number instead of enjoying a distinctive name and 
having a personality of one’s own. As, however, the change is 
inevitable and inns approximate more and more to the likeness 
of the Fifth Avenue Hoteland the other monstrous establishments 
of American cities, one would like to discover some better ground 
of comfort than is derived from a calculation of the increased 
amount of luxury attainable. 

Something might of course be done by pointing out that if the 
better class of old-fashioned inn had something poetical about it 
which is not to be replaced, the inferior class is simply detestable, 
It may be said that the old inns, like stage-coaches, are pleasant 
in recollection, but, as a rule, were uncomfortable and inconvenient 
in the extreme. ‘ Mine host,” as historical novelists please to call 
him, is often a disagreeable and extortionate person very much 
given to boozing, apt to take — advantages, and generally one 
whose close acquaintance would be scarcely an advantage. The 
argument is rather misanthropical ;- though we do not pretend to 
say that for that reason it is necessarily without considerable force. 
We would rather observe, however, that each system seems to be 
adapted to its own province. Nothing is more detestable than 
the intrusion of the monster inn into regions unfitted for it 
nature. It is melancholy to look upon the group of hotels whi 
has occupied the valley of Chamouni, or the town of hotels at 
Interlaken, They are out of harmony with the scenery, and 
symbolize only too forcibly the intrusion of the Cockney element 
into districts which it does not appreciate and where it beeomes 
offensive to all right-minded persons. A billiard-room in sight of 
the Alps gives one the same kind of shock as the advertisement 
of Warren’s blacking on the Pyramids. Indeed, we must confess 
that from a purely zesthetic point of view we have some doubts 
even as to the advantage of the English chapels which have been 
recently established in such places, owing, in great measure, to the 
exertions of the hotel-keepers. Undoubtedly it is very proper 
that Englishmen should attend Church services abroad, but there 
is something about the intense respectability of the congregation 
which somehow looks incongruous in a mountain valley. ‘To re- 
turn, however, from so difficult a question, we must add that an 
inn of the old domestic type is generally as great a failure in a 
modern capital as it is appropriate in an unsophisticated rural dis- 
trict. In London or Paris or New York one cannot really have many 
friendly relations with one’s landlord. One is, after all, no more 
than an undistinguished unit in a vast and changing crowd, and 
one ought to be treated as such, The superior organization which 
is possible in a large hotel, if properly conducted, may certainly 
give some comfort; and in such cases there is no loss to set 
against it. Whether, indeed, the necessary organization is present 
in any particular ease, and especially in the large modern hotels of 
London, is quite another question, upon which we need not enter. 
People sometimes wonder that so many people lead an hotel lifein 
America. Though the facts are rather exaggerated, we sometimes 
fancy that the wonder should be the other way. It is strange that 
so many people should be at the trouble of a up — 
establishments in a land where the care of a household is so heavy 
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can have everything provided for them with 
of helt bills. Perhaps at some 
etant iod, as division of labour advances, we shall give up the 
= brous system of living each in our own house, and the hotel- 
fife whioh we now fe as exceptional and uncomfortable 
fe become the most tolerable mode of existence. But this is 
jooking far into the future, and involves questions which are much 
too deep for our present consideration. 


INFALLIBILITY AND ITS OPPONENTS. 


the numerous and exciting war telegrams of the last 
A’we pag which have sometimes overflowed nearly a whole 
of the Zimes, two short notices may have «amy y escaped 
Pe ttention of many readers. The first announced that the Bis 
of Rottenburg was resolved “under no circumstances” to submit 
to the infallibilist dogma, and that he had received the unanimous 
ort of his Chapter and of the Catholic Theological Faculty of 
Jibingen in his resistance. Later telegrams informed us that the 
Conference of German Catholic Theologians, which has been 
meeting at Nuremberg, has to publish “a decided protest 
inst the absolute power and personal infallibility of the Pope,” 
and has “ petitioned the German bishops to cause an (Ecumenical 
Council to meet out of Italy, in order to revise the unlawful pro- 
ceedings of the Vatican Council.” Bishop Hefele, as our readers 
may be aware, is perhaps the most learned historian in the whole 
Latin Episcopate, and enjoys a high yee for his learning 
and candour among both Catholics and Protestants in i 
The Theological Faculty of Tiibingen is presided over by Dr. 
Kuhn, whose theological celebrity is only second to Déllinger’s, and 
who has written several works in vindication of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. The names of the professors assembled at Nuremberg 
have net yet reached us, but the general state of opinion in 
Catholic Germany is so well known that we can hardly doubt that 
the address they have issued has received the adhesion of all, 
or nearly all, the leading Roman Catholic teachers in the 
different Universities. One of them, Dr. Michelis, as we have 
pointed out before, had already issued a personal protest charging 
the Pope with heresy. It is just announced that the professors in 
the faculties of law, medicine, and philology have united with the 
theological professors in this protest. To appreciate the significance 
of this movement we must remember the position of those with 
whom it originates. Addresses, memorials, or protests, from 
various sections either of the clergy or the laity of the Church 
of England are not uncommon, such as those recently issued 
in reference to what the assailants term ‘“ the Westminster 
scandal.” Such documents have of course a certain importance, 
according to the numbers and moral weight of those from whom 
they emanate, and they might conceivably affect the administra- 
tive system, and even materially influence the future, of the 
English Church. But their direct object, often their only 
result, is “ to relieve the consciences ” of those who issue them ; 
and, to judge from the innumerable manifestoes of this kind which 
have’ been at various times published by the irrepressible Arch- 
deacon of Taunton, the relief gained by habitual protesting must 
be to some persons very great indeed. No doubt it is partly with 
a similar purpose that the anti-infallibilist protests we are referring 
to have been made. But their authors must be perfectly aware that 
they have incurred a far graver responsibility, and pledged them- 
selves to more momentous consequences, than are involved in 
an Anglican protest against a Privy Council decision, or an 
address to the Archbishop of Canterbury about the communion of 
Dissenters. “ Roma uam recedit” has been for centuries 
the boast of the Vatican, and the Church which Rome pro- 
fesses to represent and has long practically ruled has always, 
unlike the Church of England, laid claim to the gift of infal- 
libility. Nor is her possession of that gift disputed by the bisho 
and learned professors who are now heading what will certainly 
be regarded at head-quarters as a revolt against her authority. 
They question, not the infallibility of the Church, but “ the abso- 
lute power and personal infallibility of the Pope.” To many 
Protestants this will appear a distinction without a difference, and 
it has been even urged in some quarters that, if either alternative 
is to be accepted, it is easier to believe in an infallible man than 
in an infallible Church, What those who so argue really mean, 
or at least really feel, may be presumed to be that the former 
hypothesis is an inevitable and convenient reductio ad absurdum of 
the latter. It is no part of our purpose, however, to discuss the 
relative consistency or truth of rival theories of infallibility. What 
we are anxious to point out now is, that the opponents of the 
recent Vatican decree are taking their stand on a position which is 
perfectly intelligible, whether or not it may be tenable, and that 
the distinction on which they are evidently prepared to stake both 
their worldly prospects and their religious faith is by no means 
an illusory one. 


We have said already that the public challenge of these German 
ecclesiastics to the Vatican Council is a far more serious and 
pregnant act than any protest of indignant Anglicans against some 
unwelcome decision of the Legislature or the Church Courts. It 
pledges them to unflinching resistance, in a matter of faith, to 
What claims to be the supreme authority of their Church, and of 
a Church whose whole teaching is based on the claim of divine 
infallibility. Thus much must be admitted at once. But it by 
Ro means follows that it pledges them to resist the authority of 


their Church. The very question at issue between them and 
the majority at the Vatican is where that authority resides. Nor 
is it a sufficient answer to say that all Roman Catholics must 
at least consider a General Council infallible, and that a 
Council has now defined the infallibility of the Pope. There ate 
Councils and Councils, and it is quite open to the Opposition 
to assert that the Vatican Synod does nk mee those qualities 
which could alone entitle it to be considered ecumenical. They 
do in fact argue, as is notorious, that it was not cecumenical for 
several reasons—the first and principal reason being that it was 
not free, and that the regulations e ‘orced by the Pope for the 
conduct of business deprived it of all possibility of om. And 
they observe further, as regards the particular decree which is at 
issue, that it was not passed with the unanimous consent of the 
Council, inasmuch as a considerable and very influential body of 
its members protested against its promulgation, and deliberately ab- 
sented themselves from the Session at which it was finally carried. 
It might, we suppose, fairly enough be added that, according to 
many Roman Catholic theologians, no Council can be finally 
accepted as cecumenical till it has received the consent of the 
Church, which is conspicuously wanting in the present instance. 
Such reasoning seems at least to vindicate those who adopt it from 
any charge of inconsistency in rejecting the authority of the 
Vatican Council, while yet adhering to the Roman Catholic belief 
in the infallibility of the Church. But it is a question of more 

eneral interest whether it is worth while to make such a protest. 
We do not mean whether the policy of the objectors is likely to 
succeed, for on that point it would be premature to hazard any 
opinion at present, but whether their cause is one which can be 
regarded as worth fighting for. That Catholicism and Protestan- 
tism, broadly speaking, represent differences of sufficient gravity 
and magnitude to worth contending for to the death, if 
any religious beliefs are worth contending for, will be generally 
admitted, and the fact is illustrated by a long and bloody record 
of persecutions and martyrdoms. But if it is really easier to be- 
lieve the Pope infallible than to believe the Church infallible, 
and if it makes very little practical difference which horn of the 
dilemma be adopted, one hardly sees why even bishops and divines 
should risk their personal comfort and embroil their Church to do 
battle for so shadowy a distinction. The Vatican dogma ma 
have no root in history or in reason, but if they are satistied wit 
the old historical doctrine of Church infallibility, and this is simply 
another, and perhaps a clearer, way of expressing it—why not give 
at least a tacit acquiescence to pretensions which gratify the Pope 
and are of very little consequence to anybody else? “T cannot 
accept the infallibility of the Pope or of the Scriptures,” is the 
cry of one of those whom the recent decree has already driven from 
the priesthood and the communion of Rome. And many more 
will perhaps turn away in scorn or in despair, saying, “I cannot. 
accept the infallibility of the Pope or of the Church.” But for 
that very reason those who hold to the inspiration of the Bible or 
the infallibility of the Church may think it worth while to show 
that their belief does not stand or fall with the dogma of P, 
infallibility. We cannot but think that five minutes’ reflection 
must convince any reasonable man of the enormous practical. 
difference between the two. 

The question may be examined either on @ priori 

or on the testimony of history. Let us take the theory, com- 
monly accepted among Roman Catholics, and indeed by the 
Oriental Church also, that the Church, when assembled in 
Council, will be preserved by divine guidance from doctrinal 
error. What this comes to is that the bishops attest, each 
for his own diocese, the existence or the true sense of the 
doetrines under discussion. They bear testimony to the past 
tradition of their Churches and hand it on to succeeding ages. The 
meaning of their decision is, “thus our predecessors have believed, 
thus do we believe, and thus will they believe who come after us.” 
They feel no temptation to fabricate new doctrines for the sake of 
establishing some cherished opinion of their own or exhibiting their 
divine illumination, and as they are only summoned, for the most 
part, on some special emergency, the number of new definitions th 
proclaim to the world is not likely to be very oppressive. But-with. 
an infallible Pope all these conditions are reversed. He lives in. 
an atmosphere of adulation, and is naturally tempted to signalize 
his pontificate by some conspicuous monument of the unique and 
tremendous power he believes himself to possess. His judgment 
may at any time be invoked; sedet eternumque sedebit, and his 
decisions are likely to be more frequent and various than those of 
Councils which only meet at re intervals to settle some parti- 
cular controversy of the day. And he may very likely have some 
favourite crotchet of his own, the truth of which he seriously believes 
it would be a great advantage for the world to recognise. And if we 
turn from theory to facts, we shall find the difference between the 
two kinds of infallibility remarkably illustrated by the history of 
the Church. The portentous number and variety, and to all but the 
very staunch infallibilists the still more portentous contents, of the 
Papal decrees on all sorts of points of “faith and morals” which 
have been issued during the last seven or eight centuries—that is, 
since Popes began to consider themselves infallible—must be a 
severe trial to even the most orthodox digestion to swallow. We 
have given our readers on previous occasions some examples of 
the nature of those Papal utterances which, by the recent ‘ Con- 
stitution,” are made obligatory for the whole Catholic world. Tf, 
on the contrary, we confine ourselves to the decrees of (Ecume- 
nical Councils, even including the Latin ones in the category, we 
get very little beyond the articles of the Nicene Creed and certain. 
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definitions on sacramental and other doctrines, many of which are 
not disputed by the t majority of Christians, while few even 
of those who thi r. erroneous would feel startled or shocked 
at their contents. The subject might be pursued indefinitely, but 
we have said enough to illustrate the broad difference between 
the actual working of the two rival systems of infallibility, the 
merits of either of which we are not called upon to discuss. It 
can hardly perhaps be wondered at that those who desire to 
maintain the credit and authority of the Roman Catholic Church, 
while they do not wish to shock the moral sense of civilized 
society, or to force it under the yoke of an inexorable spiritual 
despotism, should think it worth while to contend, even to 
all seeming against desperate odds, for the revision by a really 
— Synod of “the unlawful decrees of the Vatican 
ouncil.’ 


THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 
EORGE SAND, in the preface to one of her recent books, 
relates a small but sadly suggestive episode of the revolu- 
tion of 1848. The people of a quiet country town, excited by the 
— of barricades and fighting in the capital, could not rest 
ti 


they had somehow identitied themselves with the salvation of | 


their country. They had no political predilections, no settled 
plans of any kind; only they found it intolerable to be sitting 
idle at such atime. So they mustered their National Guard and 
despatched it to Paris, leaving it to choose its own line of action. 
The little band, arriving in the disordered capital, found no one to 
receive or direct it, and wandered aimlessly about the streets, weary 
and ashamed. Towards nightfall, a man in a blouse chanced to 
pass, a rough-looking fellow, and as if by common instinct several 

were levelled at him, and he fell with a bullet through his 
4 Satisfied with this feat the National Guards went home. 
Their victim was a perfectly inoffensive person, but it was neces- 
sary they should strike a blow for their country, and they did not 
like his looks. Of late the provinces of France seem to have been 
in very much the same mood. They are pore uneasy in their 
inaction, and feel that the time has come when they must do some- 
thing. Each preaches to his neighbour the obligation of taking 
the field against the Prussians, and looks out for some Prussian 
nearer home to attack on his account, as a contribution to the 
national defence. It is a frenzy not merely of suspicion, but 
of restlessness, which hus seized the people. They have been 
impelled to the chasse aux espions rather by the impossibility 
of hake themselves quiet than by any genuine belief in the 
existence of those traitors in their midst. Nothing has been 
more remarkable in the course of the war than the utter stupor 
and prostration of the people of the invaded regions in face of the 
foe. At Saverne, at Nancy, at Lunéville, even in the defiles of the 
Vosges, where a dozen sharpshooters behind a couple of felled 
trees might have held a whole division at bay, not an arm was 
lifted to oppose the easy march of the invading army. Some of 
the mayors thought it necessary to issue appeals to the citizens 
not to assail the Prussians, an one of them went so far as to add 
the assurance that “l'ennemi se conduit bien.” But in reality 
these entreaties appear to have been quite superfluous, for the 
people showed no disposition to molest the strangers. At Chalons, 
as n Haussmann complained in the Senate, a population of 
twenty thousand allowed a score of Uhlans to ride about their 
streets with absolute impunity. At Weissenburg, indeed, the 
peasants seem to have taken part in the fight, and to have paid 
the penalty, being shot without quarter by the Prussians. Even 
the women, though the story is a little apocryphal, are said to 
have poured burning oil on the foe. But elsewhere the people 
looked on in sullen amazement and despair. At Saverne, } 
About tells us, a clown drew near the Prussian officers with 
a revolver under his blouse. “I must kill one of them,” he said, 
“and then they can do what they like with me.’ But the 
townsfolk surrounded him in terror lest the place should be 
burnt about their ears, as very likely it would have been. M. 
About lashes himself into a state of great exasperation at this 
spiritless conduct of his countrymen. Just as he is writing a racy 
article on the subject, lashing the laggard enthusiasm of France, 
he spies a Prussian sentinel under one of the trees in his own 
garden, just outside his window. Does M. About in holy anger 
rush out and challenge the invader to single combat, and immolate 
the wretched creature on the spot? Not at all. M. About ap- 
proaches the sentry with civil speech, soothes him with bread and 
wine, and with the ready instinct of a journalist makes, not mince- 
meat, but “copy” of him. And then, with material for at least 
another column of narrative, the stern censor retires to his study 
to resume the castigation of his cowardly countrymen who can 
see & Prussian on their soil without instantly shooting him down. 
It is equally characteristic that M. About, so civil to the enemy 
at his door, deems it safe and profitable to assail him with hys- 
terical abuse when once more back in Paris. The statesmen and 
soldiers who are pelted with such names as “ généraux hobe- 
reaux,” “ Tartufes harnachés,” “ Bosiles en bottes fortes,” robbers, 
liars, and murderers, may console themselves with the reflection 
that these are hard names which break no bones. 

In justice to the people, however, we must recollect the 
circumstances under which this terrible experience came upon 
them. Only a few days before, Saverne had seen the French 
regiments marching through its streets with jaunty step and 
joyous confidence. Then all of a sudden, without warning, in 
the twinkling of an eye, they were back again; but in what 


a plight !—straggling fragments of broken battalions, maim 
limping, and famished, whole companies destitute of offic 
carts full of wounded, men and even officers begging bread from 
dcor to door. We have French evidente that MacMahon’s re- 
treat from Worth was an utter rout; and the panic of a shattered 
army which fled even before the dust raised by one of its own 
divisions, thinking it the enemy, could not fail to infect the popula- 
tion, M. About and M. Texier have both described the scenes 
which followed. The inhabitants, snatching up their children 
and such small goods as could be carried, rushed from their homes, 
scarcely knowing whither they were bound, falling in exhaustion 
by the wayside, encamping for the night in the mud and rain 
in utter helplessness and despair. “ I knew not,” says Texier, 
“ where we were going, but I went with the crowd. What a 
crowd! old men, women carrying their infants in long cloth 
little girls of four years old clambering along paths fit only for 
the chamois; cries, tears, desolation. They Sad taken every. 
thing they could take, and more than they could carry. The 
men staggered under their burdens, the very children had their 
loads.” ‘This was only a type of many similar scenes, Whole 
villages and even towns took to the road as the tide of panic 
flowed on. At Miilhouse a few energetic citizens barricaded the 
streets against the flight of their townsmen, and forced many of 
them to stay against their will. Nancy surrendered to a handful 
of Uhlans. Little more than a hundred Prussians took possession 
of Lunéville, the chief cavalry garrison, the Canterbury of France, 
Epernay is almost the only instance where the people themselves 
have made front against the enemy. Everywhere else the 
Prussians themselves have been amazed and even alarmed at the 
absence of resistance. The very wording of their proclamations 
to the inhabitants of the invaded districts expressed the appre- 
hensions which have been so strangely disappointed. There have 
been grumblings at the amount of the requisitions, curses not 
loud but deep, a scowl on the public face, but few overt acts of 
violence. 

Surprising as all this may appear at first sight, especially in the 
case of so proud and spirited a nation as the French, it admits of easy 
explanation. Nothing could be more unjust than to ascribe it to 
any want of courage on the part of the people. Their behaviour 
has been only the natural an inevitable consequence of the policy 
of their Government. For eighteen years they have been drilled 
and disciplined into apathetic and unreasoning obedience. They 
have not only been asked but compelled to trust everything to the 
Emperor, the great entrepreneur de salut public, who made national 
safety, like tobacco and the Post Office, a Government monopoly. The 
people were disarmed, the National Guards curbed and paralysed, 
the press gagged, political discussion punished by official persecu- 
tions, if not by more direct and legal penalties, A limb long be- 
numbed by oppressive bandages and enforced want of exercise does 
not recover all at once its strength and elasticity. The Prefects 
who governed France under the direction of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior were scarcely less strangers to the communities over which they 
were placed, or less remote from them in sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, than the Prussian officers who seemed to drop from the skies 
into the centre of populous towns, making instant requisitions of 
food and money. ‘The second nature of habit is not readily shaken 
off, and the accustomed obedience of Frenchmen to everything in 
the shape of official orders explains their instinctive submission to 
Prussian demands. Even, however, before the disaster of Sedan 
and the downfall of the Empire, there were signs that this was 
only a transient mood, and that the people were already begin- 
ning to rouse themselves from their first fit of stupor. It was, 
indeed, impossible that they could long remain quiet under 
such terrible experiences. There are limits to human endurance, 
and both as regards national humiliation and personal losses 
the limit seems in this instance to have been now reached. The 
newspapers are too much engrossed with the battles and the iuci- 
dents immediately connected with them to afford us much 
information as to the state of the population generally. We hear 
enough of the sufferings of the wounded, and of the measures 
taken for their relief, but little of the even greater sufferings of 
the wretched people who have seen their fields devastated, their 
horses and cattle carried off, their stores of provision ransacked, 
first by their own armies and next by those of the invader. Thou- 
sands _— thousands of them have been driven from their homes 
to perish by the roadside of cold and hunger, to herd like cattle in 
the woods, or beg a hazardous subsistence trom the charity of stran- 
ge1s; while those who remain in their dwellings have little more 
than the prospect of dying there. The condition of Nancy has been 
pathetically described in the newspaper of the department. Its 
easy comfort and flourishing trade are contrasted with the closed 
shops, the deserted houses, the destitution of all classes and the 
scarcity even of bread, the narrowed horizon of a couple of miles 
within which its whole existence is for the present closed by @ 
harsh military girdle. ‘“ Where,” asks the writer, “are our rail- 
ways, our telegraphs, our posts ; where, in short, is all that makes 
the life of a people?” And then he goes on to describe the 
agony of isolation in which they live. For a week and more they 
had heard nothing of what was passing in Metz, Strasburg, or 
Paris, who was alive or dead, what kind of Government existed, 
how their friends and families were faring. In the rural districts 
the wretchedness of the people is even more intolerable; their 
resources being more exposed, and therefore more preyed upon, 
than those of the towns, “Ah, monsieur,” said an old farmer to 
Mr. Russell, “the troops eat us up. What signifies tome how I 
die? They do not cut our throats or burn our villages, but 
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they off our food and leave us to die of hunger. Here 
was my full of grain. An officer comes to carry it off. 
I entreated him to leave enough to sow the fields, now just 
ready. But, no! not a gr in! Grand Dieu! nous allons mourir 
de faim—tous, tous!” or are the limits of suffering by any 
means confined to the theatre of war. From one end of France to 
the other the most active and robust portion of the popula- 
tion has been carried off to fill the ranks. Industry is paralysed, 
not merely by the closing of the markets, but by the want of 
hands for work ; trade is at a standstill; business of all kinds may 
be said to be restricted to the provision of the bare necessaries 
of life. Far away from the immediate scenes of hostilities the 
tension of the war is keenly felt. The whole nation is quivering 
under the strain of the great convulsion. 

There are occasions when passive watching is more painful than 
hopeless effort, and in the sheer despair to which the French are 
now being driven the Prussians may expect to encounter their most 
formidable antagonist. It has become a commonplace with French 
writers to associate the successful audacity of the national arms 
abroad with a revolutionary crisis at home, and to couple them as 
cause and effect. The coincidence is historical, but the relation 
between the two events is susceptible of another explanation. The 
reckless prowess of the Conventional forces was due much more 
to the exasperation of the men who composed them than to any 

hilosophical preference for a particular form of government. They 
Fashed upon the foe,not because France was a republic, but because 
France was destitute and desperate; the starving peasants and 
artisans had nothing more to fear in the field than what faced them 
at home, while the mere excitement of action was at least a relief. 
Glowing pictures of the bread stores of the Rhine formed the 
staple of the orders of the day by which the generals stimulated 
their troops on the eve of an engagement. The France of to-day 
is still far from this experience, but is awakening to an im- 
rious sense of the necessity of action, of doing something, no 
matter what, if only as a relief from the agony of blank despair. 
A feverish restlessness of this kind is apt to vent itself on the 
nearest object, and it is to be feared that the Prussians will not have 
to bear the bruntof it alone. The intense Socialism which under- 
lies the lower strata of French industrial life, the sordid jealousies 
and avarice of the tillers of the soil, are already beginning to 
exhibit themselves in a form which justifies the alarm they excite. 
While Bonapartist agents were spreading through the ignorant 
rural masses, on whose support the Empire always reckoned, stories 
of the treachery of the Liberals and their collusion with the invader, 
the political section of the priesthood were exciting a revival of old 
animosities against the Protestants of the Southern and Eastern 
departments. An isolated act of atrocity in the Dordogne, where 
a suspected spy was burnt alive, might be regarded as exceptional 
were it not that equally terrible threats have been uttered else- 
where against honest citizens whose only offence is the possession 
of property. Paris is perhaps for the moment really engrossed in 
its own defence, but it is significant that the cry for national 
workshops has already been raised in Lyons and Marseilles. The 
disease, half moral, half political, from which France is suffering 
has struck its roots deep into the heart of the country, and will not 
be eradicated by the mere rubbing out of “ N” from the walls, 
or the pulling down of plaster crowns and bronze eagles. 


WEST CUMBERLAND. 


A VISITOR to West Cumberland cannot but observe that it 
combines the beauties of nature with the results of com- 
mercial activity in a very striking manner. The mountains of 
Cumberland and the adjoining counties may or may not be pre- 
ferred to the mountains ot North Wales; but if you compare the 
view from Snowdon with that from Scawfell Pike or Helvellyn, 
you will remark that North Wales appears to produce nothing 
valuable except slates, whereas the chimneys of Furness in Lan- 
cashire to the south, and the mineral railways between Maryport 
and Carlisle on the north of the Cumberland mountains, ike 
testify to the existence of varied forms of industry and sources 
of wealth. It is curious that the district south of Derwent- 
water of which Whitehaven is the port is called Aller- 
dale, and the district north of Derwentwater where the railways 
converge on Maryport is also called Allerdale. It is to this 
northern Allerdale that our attention is now directed, and in 
order to reach it we will suppose that we have ascended 
Skiddaw on its southern side by the usual route from Keswick, and 
have then descended the mountain on its north-western side look- 
ing over Allerdale, and thence across the Solway and up the Nith 
river towards Dumfries. You traverse for some miles an ordi- 
agricultural country, cultivated in what a Scotch farmer 
from Dumfriesshire would tell you was a very unenlightened 
way ; but on arriving at Aspatria—a place of which the name 
would seem to have wandered from some southern clime— 
you perceive that this is an agricultural country and something 
more. Aspatria is a station on the Maryport and Carlisle Rail- 
Way, and you cannot stay there half an hour without seeing 
abundant evidence of mineral riches, and industry in improving 
them. Besides this railway from M rt to Carlisle there is 
wnother railway nearly parallel to it on the north from Silloth to 
Carlisle, and a junction line between the two. The difference 
between these two main lines is probably this, that the trade has 
made the line from rt to Carlisle, whereas from Silloth 
to Carlisle the line is trying to make a trade, The junction line 


already mentioned is particularly interesting, because a pro- 


longation of it northwards crosses the Solway from Bowness to 
Annan, and thus affords a short and convenient route from West 
Cumberland to Dumfriesshire and adjoining parts of Scotland 
without going round by way of Carlisle and Gretna, as was till 
lately necessary. The approbation which the inhabitants of Annan 
express at the recent completion of this undertaking ma. Bae 
be ascribed to the Scotchman’s ineradicable desire to find facilities 
for travelling southwards. This bridge over the Solway cannot 
be regarded as a wonderful triumph of engineering, in an age 
which discusses the practicability of a bridge over the English 
Channel, but it is PB arses to produce a remarkable transforma- 
tion of a district the condition of which in the last century is 
familiar to all lovers of romance and song. The custom was, and 
perhaps still is, to bring horses from West Scotland to the 
fairs of Cumberland across the Solway. The point of passage 
was usually from Seafield, a little above Annan, to Bowness ; 
and it was common to see the drivers arriving with strings of 
horses at the little inn at Bowness, wet to the middle or the neck 
according to the varying depth of the channels which the Esk and 
Eden rivers always keep open in the Solway sands. The passage 
could only be performed with due regard to wind and tide, and a 
fast horse would hardly save his rider if the roar of the waves 
advancing before a south-west gale was heard when only half of 
the perilous journey had been performed. Scotchmen who com- 
bined a lImowledge of the Old Testament with practice in 
horsedealing must often have had their memories refreshed, while 
crossing Solway, as to the destruction of Pharaoh’s army in the Red 
Sea. ‘This dangerous estuary has doubtless swallowed up man 
good horses and good men, and also—what some persons will thin 
almost more lamentable—many kegs and barrels of the finest whisky. 
Until the equalization of duties which took place not many years 
ago, every man, woman, and child who crossed the border, whether 
by land or water, did a little smuggling as a thing of course. Ships 
carried coals from Whitehaven to Annan, and took back whisky 
among their ballast; and it would seem that they made these 
voyages more for the pee 3 than for the coals, because, although 
Annan is the best port on the Scotch side of Solway, colliers do 
not now frequent it. The coal trade orgs | passes like other 
trades over the railways which have been extensively developed 
both in West Scotland and Cumberland. But it is remarkable 
that so good a port as Annan, retaining as it does its wharves and 
other traces of sea-traffic of former times, should have nothing 
above the size of a fishing-boat at anchor in its river at the pre- 
sent time. Not that Annan is a decaying place, but its com- 
mercial activity has taken a new direction now that smuggling 
has ceased to be remunerative. The extreme neatness an 
respectability of aspect of the town is certainly more consistent, 
according to modern ideas, with the pursuit of some other business 
by its inhabitants. But a century ago it must have been exactly 
the place where contrabandists who diligently attended to their 
religious duties would have chosen to take up their abode. 

A map of the Solway will show on the southern side an inlet of 
considerable breadth and depth into which the rivers Waver and 
Wampool empty themselves, forming small harbours much 
frequented by smugglers in the last century. The two points 
between which this inlet passes are Skinburness, on the west, and 
Bowness on the east side of it, This Bowness must not be con- 
founded with a place of the same name many miles distant, on 
Lake Windermere, which is well known to tourists. It is common 
to walk or wade at low water the distance of four miles between 
Skinburness and Bowness, just as is done from Bowness to Annan, 
although in both places at high water a far-spreading and some- 
times angry sea extends from shore to shore. The junction rail- 
way, already mentioned, coming northward from the Maryport and 
Carlisle line, joins the Silloth and Carlisle line near the mouth of 
the Waver river, and runs along it towards Carlisle as far as the 
mouth of the Wampool river, where it turns north, and is carried 
as a separate line over Bowness Moss to the Solway. The engineer- 
ing difficulty of this undertaking was not in the sea, but on the 
moss, Sleepers laid on brushwood afford a barely sufficient i 

rt for the railway as it passes over three miles of bog. The 

pector of the Board of Trade refused for some time to allow this 
part of the line to be used for ngers, and the speed at which 
trains pass over it is strictly limited. The width of the Solway 
between high-water marks at Bowness and the opposite point of 
Seatield, a little above Annan, is close upon two miles, and the 
railway is carried for this distance upon screw-piles of iron driven 
at frequent intervals into the bed of the Solway. The bridge 
starts on either side from a solid pier of sandstone. It carries only 
a single line of railway, and, as the whole fabric is of iron, there 
is nothing like a side wall to intercept the passenger’s view of the 
sea, which at high water is beneath him and around him. The 
enterprise of railway engineers has probably produced few more 
striking scenes than this of a train crossing the warning 8 at high 
water, as you view it looking upwards from Annan Waterfoot, 
when the sea seems to extend far above the bridge into the val- 
leys of the Esk and Eden. As the ironwork which supports the 
rails becomes indistinct, and the fire of the engine glows brighter 
in the dusk of evening, the train might be thought to be a scien- 
tific realization of the idea, familiar to naval jokers, of a horse- 
marine. A still more impressive spectacle would be obtained, on 
a moonlight night, by crossing the bridge at high water, or by 
walking at low water on the sands beneath the bridge. But at 
present there is little passenger traffic after dark, and it need not be 
said that adventurous tourists are rigidly excluded from visiting the 
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bridge. It is possible, however, for a man to stand between the 
slight iron parapet of the bridge and a passing train, and a person 
who does so must vividly realize the sensation of being placed 
“between the devil and the deep sea.” The completion of this 
bridge without any opening being provided in it for passing vessels 
indicates the great change which railways have effected in the 
course of trade on both banks of the Solway. A few miles above 
the bridge is Port Carlisle, where there is a pier stretching into 
the Solway, and a branch railway connecting itself with the line 
already mentioned from Silloth to Carlisle. This pier and branch 
railway must have been made in the expectation that Port Carlisle 
would be resorted to by shipping. urther, we believe that 
there is, or was, a ship-canal to Carlisle itself. All these works 
must be rendered useless by the construction of the bridge below 
them, and it may be supposed that, if they had been valuable, their 
owners would have strenuously opposed a measure which was 
tantamount to ruin. There is probably much more shipping in 
the ports of Cumberland now than there was formerly, but it does 
not come into the port of Carlisle. One of the chief articles of 
export from these ports is iron-ore and pig-iron, of which large 

uantities are sent to Belgium, and were sent to Germany before 
the war. The blockade has now cut off from Germany a supply 
which, if it could reach the Prussian manufacturers of war mate- 
rial, would doubtless be highly acceptable. The Solway bridge is 
one of the most admirable examples of the application of iron to 
the business of peaceful life. It is also one of many valuable 
works which an enemy might easily destroy. Two or three hulks of 
light draught of water, laden with stones, and allowed to drift up on 
the rapid tide, would knock the bridge to pieces without risking a 
single invader’s life. Of course we should have acruiser or twolooking 
out for enemies in the Solway, just as we used to have in former 
wars ; provided, that is, that we could find the necessary ships, and 
men to put into them, at the outbreak of awar. On every side of 
England an observant eye may read the same lesson of the alarm- 
ing risk this country runs of Ses taken unprepared. Time was 
when it would have been a pleasant excitement to the hardy 
dwellers upon the banks of Solway to see a hostile cruiser in their 
waters, as they would have felt a reasonable assurance that the 
intruder would get, as the saying is, more kicks than halfpence. 
Bat, here as elsewhere, the British coast is richer and less readily 
defended than it used to be. 

Every local name of note seems to have its double in this region. 
The Esk which flows under the Solway bridge comes from Esk- 
dale, famous in border song. But there is another Esk in the 
district south of Derwent which rises close under Scawfell Pike, 
and flows down its own Eskdale south-westward to the sea near 
Ravenglass. The dales of Cumberland, of which Eskdale under 
Scawtell Pike is an example, are inhabited by a fine, hardy, and 
active race of men who still cultivate the ancient art of wrestling, 
and read with eager interest the reports in newspapers of engage- 
ments of their countrymen with men of Cornwall, or Frenchmen, 
at the Agricultural Hall at Islington, As these dalesmen are 
usually over six feet high, their country has always been a favourite 
recruiting ground for the Household Troops. Some of the best 
and most trusted of the sergeants of the Foot Guards have retained 
in camp and barrack the proficiency in wrestling which they brought 
with them from the dales. A Cumberland man of the Fusilier Guards 
was chosen now a good many years ago to wrestle in London 
with a follower of the Rajah of Nepaul. This man’s career as a 
wrestler was finished in the Crimea by a ball through the 
shoulder. But doubtless he has had successors in the regiment, 
although the population of this district is too scanty to give as 
much as could be wished of a material for making soldiers which 
is uns in quality. The best man, however, in his dale can 
hold the champicnship of wrestling only for a few years; for, as 
the wise proverb says, “nothing can beat an old cock except a 

oung cock.” Another favourite sport of the dalesmen is fox- 
unting, but from the character of the district it is pursued in a 
manner which would be shocking to the feelings of a member of 
the Pytchley Hunt. A farmer who by the constant resort of 
tourists to his house has become, whether he would or not, an 
innkeeper, reckons among his family three or four foxhounds, 
besides one or two of the dogs which fetch his sheep down at 
evening from the mountain side. When the depredations of a 
neighbouring fox become unbearable, he and other farmers of the 
same dale combine their forces and hunt him to death over a 
country which bears no resemblance to Northamptonshire. It is 
to be feared that these farmers who keep inns and supply their 
uests with the produce of their farms are likely to disappear be- 
ore advancing civilization. The tourist who knows and loves 
Wastdale as it is can hardly help regretting the destiny 
which seems to threaten it. A branch line from the coast 
railway and a new hotel will probably some day deprive 
this gate of the mountains of West Cumberland of the privi- 
lege which it still enjoys of comparative inaccessibility. In- 
stead of a pipe by the kitchen fire with William Ritson, a land- 
lord who really owns the land on which his house is built, and 
with his guests and his dogs, there will be a coffee-room lighted 
with gas, and smelling of au infinite variety of dinners, in which 
ladies in evening dress read novels, and young gentlemen got up 
as fancy mountaineers sustain an active competition for the only 
ig the Zimes which has arrived by train for the use of the 
Otel, 

We have wandered in thought from the Solway, on the north, 
almost to Morecambe Bay, on the south side of West Cumberland. 
Yet there is a connexion in these remarks which depends not 


solely on the fact that we have only left the mouth of one Esk 
river for another. The bridge over the Solway was made 
primarily for the convenience of trade. A railway from the 
southern coast along the side of Wastwater to the foot of Scawfel] 
Pike would be made chiefly to accommodate persons who desire 
to wear smart clothes and drink champagne while they con. 
template the grandest works of nature. But for various motiyeg 
West Cumberland is invaded on all its coasts by a civilization 
which will soon obliterate its distinctive features. However, it 
will long remain difficult for railway engineers to reach either the 
bottom of Bowness Moss or the top of Scawfell Pike, 


THE NEW VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 
T may be useful to look back ten years to the time when the 


= ic mind began to be disquieted as to national defence, and 
to observe what measures were contemplated at that time, and how 
far the ideas then entertained have been carried imto effect or 
improved upon in the intervening period. The Commissioners 
who reported in 1860 on the defences of the United Kingdom 
took for their leading idea the substitution, as far as possible, of 
works in stone or brick for men; and those who have adverse} 
criticized their Report objected, not to the ae pos works in 
themselves, but to the attempt which they made to disguise from 
the nation the necessity of providing for its defence in the only 
effectual manner by the creation of .a defensive army. The Com- 
missioners show that a large increase of the regular army would be 
enormously costly in proportion to the numbers thereby obtained, 
They seem to cast a longing eye towards the Militia, as a force 
which they would have liked to augment if they knew how, and 
they speak of the Volunteer organization then in progress in terms. 
of encouragement which other military authorities have not always. 
imitated. If anybody ever ventured to despise the proposals of 
these Commissioners the events of the last few weeks ought to have 
taught him to appreciate them properly. ‘The value of fortresses 
has been clearly demonstrated, although the French generals have 
not made the best use of them. The Commissioners supposed 
that an enemy would probably land somewhere in Kent or Sussex, 
and they desired to have a strong place at Dover on his right 
flank, and another at Portsmouth on his left flank. Having re- 
gard to the possibility of the enemy reaching Woolwich, and 
supposing that, according to our national character, we should be 
just waking up to the necessity of fighting when we had lost or 
nearly lost our capital, they proposed to establish a central arsenal 
from which our army might be supplied after Woolwich had be- 
come unavailable, and A ad suggested a site for it on Cannock 
Chase. We believe that no step has ever been taken towards 
carrying out this proposal, although its utility is unquestionable, 
The Commissioners did not propose to fortify Woolwich, because 
the expense of any plan similar to that which they proposed for 
Portsmouth would have been so enormous as to make the plan 
practically impossible. They virtually admitted that Woolwich — 
could only be defended by an army in the field, and yet they 
stopped short of declaring that the creation of such an army was 
the only effectual method of national defence. 

If the Commissioners were now reconsidering their Report the 
would doubtless avail themselves of the opportunity of saying, wi 
some chance of being attended to, that fortresses are of immense 
value to support an army, but will not supply the place of it. 
They might say also that fortresses in this country are enor- 
mously and uncontrollably expensive, whereas a defensive army 
appears capable of being economically administered even by the 
War Office. You know, or ought to know, that you have got 
a man for so much money, whereas, when you begin to invest in 
brick and stone work, you can never tell either what you have 
got or whether it is worth anything or nothing. The notion of 
these Commissioners was that we should concentrate the best. 
field army that we could put together in front of London or behind 
it, while light troops, having bases at Dover and Portsmouth, 
acted upon the communications of the advancing enemy. But. 
this plan of campaign might be disposed of in the words of Lord 
Overstone quoted by the Commissioners, “It must never be.” If 
by any annual expenditure of money, or of time which is worth 
money, We can ensure ourselves against the enormous loss which 
would be inflicted by an enemy during a fifty miles’ march through 
England, we ought readily to incur it. The principle of insurance 
against fire or death has been enormously developed in recent 
years, but hardly any thought has been given to insurance against 
invasion. And yet it would be easy to make arrangements which, 
after the lapse of sufficient time to get them into work, would 
deter the most enterprising general from attempting to land upon 
our shores. We want to be able to oppose to such an attempt 
100,000 or 150,000 disciplined men accustomed to rifle-shootin 
and to what the drill-book calls “spade defence.” We cou 
easily put ourselves in the way of doing this three times over 
within a month if only we would make good use of the material 
which is so plentifully at hand. It has been not uncommon 
within the last twenty years to speak and write as if able- 
bodied young men were mere cumberers of the earth. It 
may be useful now to remember that, if a young man 
is good for nothing else, he may usually be turned into a 
soldier. The Commissioners of 1860 obtained some statistical 
information, and the numbers which they give of the class of men 
from whom soldiers might be drawn have certainly not decreased 
in the last ten years, “ The large town districts, from having 
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in lations of adult males, and being in railway com- 
bern 8 Pith nearly every part of the kingdom, may be re- 
as more particularly available in a time of emergency for 
such pu s of defence as large bodies of untrained men can be 
casted in.” Wewill add to this quotation from the Registrar- 
General the remark, that we see no reason why these men should 
yemain untrained. It appears almost ludicrous to place oneself in 
the centre of a mining and manufacturing district of England, and 
refiect that a country thus populated cannot secure itself against 
jnvasion. The same authority, writing in 1859, points out that 
although the population of France was 36,000,000, and of the 
United Kingdom 28,000,000, the number of young Englishmen of 
from twenty to twenty-five years of age nearly equalled the number 
of Frenchmen of the same age. The young Englishman, particu- 
Jarly if he lives in a town, is better fed than the young Frenchman ; 
and it might be added that, if he fought at all, he would have to 
fight before the invigorating effect of his diet was exhausted by 
hard campaigning. The Registrar-General also calculates that the 
number of men in England and Wales between fifteen and sixty 
years of age was at the same date 5,605,590. Leaving Scotland 
‘out of account we may say that there are now six millions of men 
of military age of whom no one is more distant than three hundred 
miles from London. With this vast mass of easily available 
material one might think that the only difficulty of Government 
would be what to take and what to leave in constituting a 
defensive 
It will be the duty of Government to prepare during the Recess 
a plan of organization of such an army, and to submit it to Par- 
liament at the moment, The regulations for 
‘Volunteers lately issued by the War Office are well enough as far 
as they go, but it would be idle to pretend that any such regula- 
tions can be adequate to the occasion. Ministers will have to 
consider whether they will maintain and augment the existing 
Militia and Volunteer forces separately, or whether they will fuse 
the whole into one defensive army. The experience of the lass 
great war, extending over twenty years, points to maintaining the 
existing separation as the sebhcadl most consonant to our habits. 
A simple, and probably effectual, plan would be to render all men 
within a certain limit of age liable to ballot for the Militia, unless 
they become efiective Volunteers. A man who happened to be 
drawn for the Militia might be allowed to provide a substitute. 
But even the men who did not become effective Volunteers, and 
who were not drawn or found substitutes for the Militia, should 
be compelled to undergo a certain amount of military training. 
Thus the Volunteers would become nearly what they were in 
1805; that is to say, they would not have an option to serve 
or not, but they would have an option to serve partly at their 
own expense, and in company with men drawn from their own 
rank in life. It would probably be desirable to provide for a large 
extension of the artillery branch of the Militia. The service of 
heavy guns in position or in fortresses is best performed by men 
who are used to hard bodily labour. The duty may be learned fairly 
in a month, and it would be impossible to employ too many 
againstan invading fleet or army. ‘he present condition of the Royal 
Artillery has been almost pathetically described in a recent blue- 
book, which states that this corps has many more young officers 
than it knows what to do with. A number of men in the prime of 
life, and carefully instructed in perhaps the most important branch 
ing to this authority, in danger of 
discovering that they are of no use to themselves or anybody else. 
If the War Office were left to itself it would probably allow these 
men to quit the army, and turn wine-merchants or anything 
whatever, without even considering the propriety of securing their 
services for the Militia or Volunteers, At the very time when there 
isa demand for the organization of a reserve force, and for officers 
to work it, the regular army has so many officers that civilian 
ingenuity employs itself in constructing schemes for inducing 
them to retire. This state of things, however, will now away, 
and probably will not return until the Millennium. Unless the 
members of the Peace Society can offer any alternative plan, 
which seems improbable, there will be henceforward more 
employment for the professional soldier than there has been in 
land. We do not mean that the numbers of the regular army 
ill be largely increased, but there will be a great and constant 
demand for the services of experienced officers to establish and 
maintain the organization of reserve forces. Such services of 
course can only be had by paying for them, and we may expect 
that, if Government does its duty in providing for national defence, 
it will furnish to Parliament increased estimates of military ex- 
diture. But this expenditure is necessary, and besides, if it is 
incurred in paying officers and soldiers, we know the end ef it. So 
many men, at so much a head for so many days, come to so much 
money, whereas when you begin building forts you never can tell 
what you will have to spend, or when you will be able tu leave off 


Spending. 

The Volunteer Regulations lately issued are, as has been already 
said, well enough as far as they go, and provided that the War 
Office does not subside into placid admiration of its own ene 
and judgment in having issued them. As com with the 
Weightier matter of proposing and submitting to Parliament a 
system of national defence worthy of our reputation, our power, 
and the enormous interests which we have at stake, it can only be 
said that they are as paying tithe of mint is to doing justice. This 

t our Government to do, and not to leave the other undone. 
If Ministers are alive to the necessity of placing this country in a 
Position to interfere effectively in Continental politics, they will 


take care that not only the existing Volunteers, but a defensive 
army which shall be capable of embracing the whole of our adult 
male population, shall be placed under the guidance of officers fully 
instructed in their duties, It is quite proper that the soldiers of 
the existing Reserve Force should be taught to be careful of their 
breechloading rifles wheu they get them, and it is absolutely in- 
dispensable that the soldiers of the Reserve Force which is to be 
called into existence should have breechloading rifles of which 
they may be careful. These Volunteer Regulations are rather 
like the new drill-book, which provides that “when the soldier 
is at attention the disengaged hand is to be flat to the thigh in- 
stead of with the back to the front, and the angle of the feet 
is to be 45° instead of 60°.” The Volunteer, however he may 
complain of official indifference in time past, may have the satis- 
faction to know that, at the bidding of authority, he can place his 
feet at an angle of 45° as accurately as the best-drilled soldier of 
the Guards. Having regard to the gravity of the crisis, and feel- 
ing that the eyes of Europe are upon him, the Volunteer will pro- 
ceed to place his feet at an angle of 45° accordingly. Further, 
instead of stepping, as in former times he did, 110 paces to the 
minute, he will now remember his duty to his country, and will 
step 116 paces. All this is well enough at the proper time, which 
perhaps is not just now. The danger that Snider rifles will be 
spoiled by careless Volunteers is not the most pressing danger 
which now menaces this country. The danger is that the coun 
may be attacked while “y an inconsiderable portion of its m 
pulation possess either Snider rifles or skill in using them. If 
Me Gladstone and his colleagues are left to pursue their own 
course, it is to be feared that they will not perceive until too late 
the need for energetic action. The new Volunteer Regulations 
~ worthy of Mr. Curdwell—that is the best that can be said of 
em. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 


iG may be interesting at the present crisis of the affairs of 
France to turn to the pages of Jomini for a clear description 
of the manoeuvres by which Napoleon, in 1814, resisted the allied 
armies in their march on Paris. Such a description will be easily 
intelligible by the help of any of the numerous maps of the 
seat of the pending war which are published in the newspapers. 
At the outset of the campaign Blucher passed the Rhine near 
Mayence, and advanced on Nancy. Wittgenstein passed the 
Rhine at Brisach, and crossed the Vosges mountains. Schwartzen- 
berg, with the grand allied army, entered France on the side of 
Switzerland. ‘lhe various corps of the French army, yielding to 
the enormous superiority of the enemy, concentreted towards 
Chalons. The campaign opened with a battle at Brienne, about 
midway between ‘Troyes and Joinville, in which Napoleon was 
defeated, so that ill success at the beginning combined with great 
numerical inferiority to depress his troops. After this battle, if 
the allies had followed in mass the road to Paris by Troyes, they 
might have reached the gates of the capital. This was the opinion 
of the Emperor Alexander, but the allied generals wished to 
mancuvre. Schwartzenberg, with the grand army, crossed the 
Aube, and marched with slow and uncertain steps on Troyes to 
act in the basin of the Seine. Blucher was to operate in the 
valley of the Marne by Epernay, Dormans, Chiteau-Thierry, and 
La Ferté-sous-Jouarre. The desire of preceding his colleague to 
Paris drew him into a series of false movements, of which Napoleon 
immediately resolved totake advantage. He left Troyes on the 6th of 
February, and passed the Seine at Nogent on the 7th. Blucher con- 
tinued tu extend himself along the Marne, threatening Meaux. Napo- 
leon left twenty thousand men with Oudinot and Victor to defend 
the course of the Seine, and the roads from Troyes to Paris, against 
the grand allied army, and with the remaining twenty-five thou- 
sand marched from Nogent to Sezaine. A Russian division 
posted at Champ-Aubert was first attacked and destroyed. The 
position thus gained cut Blucher’s army in two. The corps of 
Sacken and York were defeated at Montmirail, and Blucher him- 
self was defeated at Vaux-Champs. “The Prussian Marshal 
distinguished for his operations in Silesia and Saxony, seemed 
blinded by hatred and presumption.” Blucher retired after his 
defeat on Chalons, where he was joined by the corps of Sacken 
and York, who had made along detour by Rheims. His army 
was weakened by the loss of twenty thousand men, but a re- 
inforcement received at Chalons restored its strength. Notwith- 
standing this, the disorder in his army was so great that if 
Napoleon had pushed it warmly he would have annihilated it. 
But the danger of the capital called him in another direction. 
“ This was unfortunate, for in war, as in smithery, it is necessary 
to strike while the iron is hot.” While N apoleon was thus occu- 
pied on the Marne, Paris was threatened on the side of the Seine. 
The marshals whom he had left on the roads from Troyes to Paris 
were too weak to arrest the grand army of the allies if it acted 
together and with vigour; but Schwartzenberg was tied down by 
the instructions of his Cabinet, which had ordered him not to pass 
the Seine. All military dispositions were made subordinate to the 
political thermometer of the Congress of Chatillon. Nevertheless 
the grand army of the allies made such progress as filled Paris with 
alarm. Oudinot and Victor had fallen back from Nogent by Nangis 
on Guignes. Courier after courier entreated Napoleon to come 
to the assistance of his capital, He was now ready to do so, as 
Blucher’s army, thrown back on Chilons, gave him no more 
inquietude. He left Marmont with ten thousand men at Etoges, 
to observe Blucher, and with his Guard he quitted Montmirail, 
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and marched on Guignes. Convinced that it was only by extreme 
activity that he could compensate for his inferiority in numbers, 
he attacked the allied army successfully at Nangis and Montereau. 
These attacks discouraged the allies, and Schwartzenberg retired 
on Troyes, soliciting Blucher to fly to his assistance. Napoleon 
passed the Seine at Montereau, and marched on Troyes. The 
d army of the allies concentrated at Troyes occupied both 
anks of the Seine. Blucher, coming from Chalons by Arcis, was 
at Méry, and in immediate connexion with Schwartzenberg. 
Napoleon expected that the allies would profit by the union of 
such large forces to offer him a decisive battle. He was resolved 
to accept it; but to his astonishment they continued their retreat. 

This result had been attained on the 22nd February by the 

employment of 170,0c0 allied troops against 70,000 French 
troops. These successes made Napoleon hope that a national 
movement would expel the invader from French territory. But 
his expectation was disappointed. Meantime the Hmperor 
Alexander desired that the war might be conducted in a more 
military manner. It was therefore decided that the grand 
army should remain on the defensive, while Blucher should 
operate with 100,000 men in the valley of the Marne. Accord- 
ingly the Prussian Marshal pushed back the corps of Mortier 
and Marmont as far as Meaux, but here his progress was 
arrested by the appearance of Napoleon in his rear. The grand 
army having retired beyond ‘l'royes, Napoleon marched thence 
by Arcis and Sezaine to Epernay, and thence to La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre on the Marne. Blucher now saw the necessity of re- 
treat, but this was no easy matter. Napoleon was in a position 
to intercept the roads to Chalons and Rheims, The only road 
which remained open was that to Soissons. Napoleon had now 
strong hopes «f destroying Blucher’s army, which, having no per- 
manent bridge over the Aisne, would be thrown on that river and 
exposed to ruin. Unfortunately the garrison of Soissons was com- 
manded by a weak officer, who was intimidated into capitulating 
to the allies at the moment when Napoleon’s guns were heard. 
Blucher, fortunate in escaping this imminent peril, passed the 
Aisne in the night of the 3rd of March, and established himself 
on the right bank of this river, between Soissons and Craone. 
The loss of Soissons deranged Napoleon’s plan, but he determined 
to continue to manceuvre against the enemy’s left, with the hope 
of cutting him off from Laon, and of throwing him into the angle 
formed by the Aisne and Oise. The battle of Craone followed. 
It was a barren victory for the French, as they lost as many men 
as the allies, and could not nearly so well spare them. Blucher 
now assembled all his army at m, and it numbered 100,000 
men, Napoleon, says Jomini, had only 35,000. ‘“ But we were 
in a situation not to count our enemies.” If Napoleon did 
not attack, the allies would take the initiative. The battle 
of Laon lasted a whole day, without any decisive result. 
In the night Blucher surprised Marmont’s corps of Napo- 
leon’s army, and took from it 2,500 prisoners and 40 guns. 
Nevertheless, Napoleon vainly persevered next day in trying 
to make an impression on the allies. He then fell back on 
Soissons, and repassed the Aisne. Success was now absolutely 
necessary to remove the bad impression of the retreat from Laon, 
and fortune, or rather the fault of a Russian General, furnished 
an occasion. Count St. Priest, commanding a new corps of 12,000 
men, placed himself at Rheims ‘between the grand army of 
the allies and that of Blucher. Napoleon saw that it would 
be easy to defeat this corps alone, and put he himself in march 
on Rheims, leaving Mortier with 12,000 men at Soissons. 
St. Priest’s corps was routed, and himself killed. Napoleon re- 
mained three days at Rheims to give some repose to his troops 
before carrying them on the Aube and Seine, where the grand 
army of the allies had taken the offensive. Schwartzenberg had 
returned to Troyes, and remained there ten days waiting for 
intelligence from Blucher. The news of Napoleon’s repulse from 
Laon excited his ardour, and he determined to advance. But he 
did this with the greatest caution. He pushed back Macdonald 
as far as Maison Rouge, between Provins and Nangis; but here he 
heard of Napoleon’s approach, and — himself up to his habitual 
perplexities and alarms about his flanks and rear. His renewed 
retreat tempted Napoleon to pursue without even waiting for 
the whole of his small available force. 

The battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, which followed on the 2oth of 
March, may be regarded as the turning-point of this wonderful 
campai The Emperor Alexander began to be wearied of these 
indecisive movements, and he declared in council that they must 
unite with Blucher and act in a single mass on Paris. In accord- 
ance with the resolution of this council the allied army concentrated 
itself on Arcis, and attacked the French army which was then on 
both sides of the Aube. The bridges on this river were only held 
by the personal exertions of Napoleon, whose left wing would have 
been lost if the allies could have severed his communications. 
During the night Napoleon was considerably reinforced, and think- 
ing that Schwartzenberg had fought only to cover his retreat, he 
proposed to pursue the allies in the morning. But the allies, in- 
stead of retiring, had united all their forces and prepared for battle. 
To accept this battle with a great disparity of force, in a vast plain, 
with a miry river in the rear, would have exposed Tcdeant 
last resources to destruction. Imperious necessity imposed a 
retreat, which was facilitated by the cautious advance of the 
allies, who had expected to be themselves attacked. The his- 
torian now explains the reasons which induced Napoleon to throw 
himself on the communications of the allies. Only extreme 
measures could afford him a chance of safety. The fate of 


France depended on him alone, and no place was of importance 
except made so by his presence. To make peace and save the 
Empire, it was necessary to replant the French eagles on the 
Rhine. He resolved, therefore, to throw himself by St. Dizier 
toward the Upper Meuse. He there expected strong reinforce. 
ments from the garrisons of Lorraine and Alsace, pas. by raisin 
the departments which had been overrun by the enemy he would 
threaten the line of operations of the grand army. By thus com. 
pelling the enemy to retrace his steps, he would draw him on 
ground favourable for his own strategic operations. He would 
leave Paris exposed, but this was of little importance to Napoleo 
whose capital was at his own head-quarters. Accordingly 
Napoleon marched from Arcis-sur-Aube by Vitry to St. Dizier, 
which he reached on the 23rd of March. Schwartzenberg, instead 
of retreating towards Troyes, as was expected, crossed the Aube and 
advanced towards Vitry, to follow Napoleon and connect himself 
with Blucher. The Prussian Marshal, unable to believe that he had 
gained a victory at Laon, and intimidated by the defeat of St, 
Priest’s corps, had remained inactive for ten days behind the 
Aisne. He then detached a strong force of cavalry to Rheims 
and himself advanced towards Soissons. Hereupon Marmont an 
Mortier united their small forces at Fismes, which is on the Aisne, 
about midway between Rheims and Soissons. ‘ Thus,” says 
Jomini, “ the two grand armies of the enemy, instead of pursuing 
diverging lines, concentrated their forces towards a single line at 
the very moment that Napoleon’s two little armies separated from 
each other.” ‘The two French Marshals marched from Fismes 
south-west to Fére-en-Tardenois, and it is said that Napoleon’s 
order to join him at Vitry did not reach them until they arrived 
at this latter place. It was then impossible for them to march 
between the two converging armies of the allies to join Napoleon, 
and after unsuccessfully attempting such a march they were 
necessarily thrown back on Paris. We may roughly describe the 
position by saying that Blucher and Schwartzenberg were ap- 
pers one another from north and south while Napoleon and 
is two marshals were separating from one another by marching, 
the former to the east and the latter to the west. Napoleon's 
plan had become known to the allies by an intercepted courier, 
and the Emperor Alexander proposed to a conference of generals 
the question whether it was more advisable to advance on Paris 
without troubling themselves about Napoleon’s movement on 
Lorraine, or whether the allies should fall back on the Rhine. All 
agreed that the first was the preferable course. The resolution 
was communicated to Blucher, and the two armies, now in full 
communication, ree to march on Paris by the roads from Vitry 
to Sezaine, and from Chilons to Montmirail. A strong force of ca- 
valry belonging to Blucher’s army marched from Vitry on St. Dizier 
to cover these movements, and make Napoleon believe he was fol- 
lowed by the whole army of Schwartzenberg. Napoleon had been 
at Doulevent for twenty-four hours, in painful uncertainty, when 
an enemy’s force was seen approaching from Dizier. The French 
cavalry immediately attacked this enemy and drove him on Bar- 
le-Duc and St. Mihiel. _“ What was Napoleon’s astonishment 
when he learned from the prisoners that it was the army of 
Blucher that he had before him!” He stopped at St. Dizier, and 
on the 27th made a forced reconnaissance on Vitry. Then all 
his misfortunes were confirmed. The two marshals had marched 
in his support from Fére-en-Tardenois to Chateau-Thierry on 
the Marne, and thence to Frére-Champenoise, on the road to 
Vitry. Here they were overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
defeated, and forced back on Paris. Napoleon hereupon concen- 
trated his own troops on Troyes, and hurried in person along the 
Seine towards the capital. The very last offensive movement 
which he performed before he determined to march on Paris 
was an advance of cavalry, which put his father-in-law, the Em- 
peror of Austria, to flight. Near Fontainebleau Napoleon met the 
cavalry of Mortier’s corps. “The army of the marshals was 
following close at hand. Paris then had fallen.” The Marshals, 
after defending the heights of Belleville and Montmartre until 
4 P.M. on the zgth of March, surrendered Paris, and withdrew 
their troops in the night towards Fontainebleau, where they met 
Napoleon. His abdication took place on the 6th of April. He 
had quitted Paris on the 25th of January to begin a campai 
which Jomini regarded, with those of 1805 and 1809, as “the 
most memorable and scientific of modern times.” : 


ART IN NORWAY. 


ORWAY fortunately remains in a wild state of nature, and 

civilization being elsewhere over-artificial, and the life in 
cities feverish to excess, travellers gladly plunge into cool pine 
forests, and track the stream which dashes from the mountain 
to the fiord. Such regions, it may be hoped, will be long left 
intact, if only to serve as a fishing, hunting, or sketching 
ground for the rest of Europe; at all events we will not 
deplore in Norway the paucity of art. Happily, the civili- 
zation which in England comes with smoky chimneys is as yet 
distant from Scandinavia; the observer finds himself thrown back 
on primeval times ere art was thought of, on prehistoric periods 
when the flint was the only implement in use, and when the 
hardy Northman trusted to the spear for his dinner. While other 
lands have passed through successive phases of civilization, while 
the arts in the South and the West have attained maturity or 
fallen into decadence, it is curious to note how Northern territories 
lie still on the frontier which divides nature from art; how 
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imitive peoples have not yet entered on msthetic existence, and 
ow art, when she does struggle into life, assumes only simple 
and elementary forms. Students of history will in Norway mark 
which lands more advanced passed through centuries 
Observations thus made are like the notes of geologists 
on eatly strata of the earth still under mutation. We may add 
that, while primary rocks indicate that Norway was among the 
first of created lands, primitive art conditions show that she is 
one of the last in art development. 
Christiania, the capital of this Northern kingdom, is so lovely in 
position as to need little adornment from art. A sail of seventy 
miles along the fiord brings the traveller to this city floating on 
the waters, encircled by hills and islands. The town itself contains 
scarcely a building worth notice. Broad streets are laid out at 
right angles; the New Palace, the University, the Government 
ces, and the National Gallery are modern structures which 
might suit equally well Paris or London. Indeed architecture as 
an art can scarcely be said to exist in Norway at all; and sculp- 
ture is almost equally unknown.; Genre figures by M. Borch, and 
busts and statuettes in ivory M. Glosimodt, are the only 
tured works we can recall. Christiania, however, is not whol 
without art attractions. It has a small collection of “ Northern 
Antiquities,” remarkable for carved wood doors from Norwegian 
churches, now destroyed, of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. The most important of the series was sent 
to the last Paris International Exhibition; a careful cast of the 
work isin the Kensington Museum. In Paris the design was 
absurdly made to pass as an example of the Byzantine style; the 
historic value of the work consists of course in its essentially 
Northern character. We are sorry to report that this small but in- 
structive collection of “ Northern Antiquities ” is in confusion, and 
without a catalogue; but the curator, Professor Rygh, obligingly 
gives verbal explanations. The national picture gallery, too, is 
- equally ill kept, and the catalogue has been allowed to fall out of 
int. This collection of pictures, though small, gives a fair idea 
of the Norwegian school. Yet M. Tidemand, the pride of the 
nation, to be fully appreciated, must be sought elsewhere. An 
adjacent church has just /_~ for its high altar the painter’s 
most ambitious work, “The Baptism of Christ”; the figures 
above life-size. M. Tidemand finds himself more at home in the 
series of domestic scenes which decorates Oscar’s Hall. And with 
an excursion to this romantic retreat, commanding wide and varied 
panoramas of the fiord, the traveller may close all that in the way 
of art is worthy of note in Christiania. If Norway at present has 
little to show, she may at any rate insist on her undeveloped 


urces. 

Norway and Sweden, though united under one crown, have 
jealously maintained a severed existence as often as now 4 have put 
their resources on exhibition in Western Europe. In like manner, 
in the National Gallery of Christiania the Norwegian pictures are 
kept a from the Swedish. The painters of Norway, as will 
be readily believed, are comparatively few. In the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 twelve artists exhibited fifteen works; in the London 
International of 1862 nineteen artists exhibited fifty-five works, 
and in Paris in 1867 twenty-six artists exhibited forty-nine 
works, A visit to Christiania does not materially extend our 
knowledge of the school. Once again there appear prominently 
MM. Tidemand, L. Dahl, Gude, Morten Muller, Eckersberg, 
Boe, Fearnley, Gobitz, Frich, Cappeln, Bodom, Mordt, Printz, 
not to forget King Charles XV, at a monarch should practice 
in art, that the King of Norway and Sweden should send to the 
Paris International Exhibition, and place in the public Galleries 
of Christiania and Stockholm, landscapes of which no amateur 
in our country need feel ashamed, is an indication that the 
arts have taken root in the nations of the North, and that 
the day is coming when all classes will fall under their re- 
fining sway. It is known that the reigning family in Russia 
have made themselves acquainted with the history of painting 
and of sculpture in foreign lands, and we have seen in the 
course of a recent tour through Denmark that the Govern- 
ment sets apart considerable funds for the formation and main- 
tenance in Copenhagen of National Museums. Modern art 
in Northern Europe is barely a century old, and it has 
more to learn than even our English art. Of the Nor- 
wegian painters above enumerated, M. Tidemand and Professor 
Gude have alone acquired European reputations. The talents of 
the two painters were combined in “a Bridal Procession on 
Hardanger,” contributed by Lord Ellesmere, in 1862, to the 
International Exhibition. Professor Gude was the only Norwegian 
thought worthy of distinction in the world-wide competition of 
Paris. One second-class prize reserved for this truly great land- 
scape-painter out of a total of sixty-seven awards was the dis- 
paraging estimate of an international jury on the comparative 
deserts of the Norwegian school. Professor Gude will serve to 
indicate the origin and training of that school. Born in Christiania, 
he received his education in Diisseldorf, and now lives not in 
Norway but in Germany. His landscapes, which are usually 
lovely in tone, and occasionally, as in a Birch Wood, in the 
Gallery of Christiania, detailed ‘in character, though Norwegian 
in subject, are essentially German in style. Thus the school of 

orway may be designated as an offshoot on the naturalistic side 
from t e great school of Diisseldorf. 

M. Tidemand may be taken as the type of Northern schools, 

character is individual and rugged, his spirit earnest, his 
execution heavy and broad, his colour solemn, monotonous, 
Sometimes dirty. In the Paris Exhibition, when little 


besides French genius was deemed worthy of recognition, 
M. Tidemand was ignored. But his anterior honours might 
suffice. Having been educated in Diisseldorf under Hildebrand 
and Schadow, having obtained more than the usual apportion- 
ment of gold and silver medals, he was elected into the Aca- 
demies of Berlin, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Stockholm, &c., 
appointed Chevalier of the Order of Saint Olaf, and painter 
to the Court. That, after all these honours, M. ‘Tidemand’s art 
should remain inartistic seems more than could have been antici- 
pated. Yet it must be admitted that few pictures leave on the 
mind a deeper impression than “ La Distribution des Sacrements 
aux vieillards et aux infirmes, d’aprés le culte Luthérien,” “Le 
Combat Singulier de V’ancien temps,” “Les Funérailles dans 
les campagnes de la Norwége,” “Catechising by a village 
school-master in a Norwegian country church,” the young man 
| capriemes and “ Farewell,” or emigrants leaving for America. 

these honest downright works we scarcely feel the intru- 
sion of art between nature and the tator; the incidents 
are recorded with unadorned simplicity, the narrative is told as by 
unlettered men accustomed to unburden their minds with deep 
emotion. In Oscar’s Hall, which looks down on the Fiord of 
Christiania, M. Tidemand has painted a well-known series—the 
life of the peasant from the cradle to the grave. A bride adorned 
in Norwegian bridal crown stands at the church-door; then a 
child falls sick ; a son leaves for the perils of a fisher’s life; and, 
last of all, the old folks seated at home end the day Bible 
in hand. The art of this people is as a parish register; it 
chronicles marriages, births, deaths. It is truthful, earnest, and 
devout. It is religious, moreover, though it does not ven- 
ture on the confines of the unseen world; it details a death- 
bed, but reveals not a resurrection. Unlike the art of Italy 
it does not open heaven to the eye, it does not disclose the 
horrors of hell, it — hog the scene neither angel nor 
devil, it ventures not to foretell how “The Judgment Universal ” 
may be enacted. And yet this school of Scandinavia is something 
more than simply domestic; though it does not deal with annuncia- 
tions, crucifixions, entombments, resurrections, it is, we repeat, in 
the best sense of the word religious. God, if nowhere manifest to 
vision, is present ; the relation between God and the conscience is 
felt ; each character seems to live and move under a sense of duty ; 
something is implied which the painter has been unable to put 
down, so that silence becomes more impressive than speech, con- 
templation of greater significance than action. This, the art of the 
Lutheran Church, it will be perceived is widely different from 
that of the Latin Church. And y et its Christianity is undoubted. 
The open Bible in the peasant’s hut gra the rights of the 
laity. The Church, indeed, as the State, tends to democracy. 
Such mental and ecclesiastical conditions—not the most favour- 
able, it must be admitted, to the arts—have given to Scandinavian 
painting its distinctive character. The weakness of the school is 
in its want of the imaginative and supernatural, the ideal and 
the divine elements. Its strength is in its individualism and in- 
dependence ; its reliance is on humanity, its religion rests on 
labour and duty. Interesting points of analogy exist between this 
thoughtful, solemn, independent school of Scandinavia and old 
German art of about the time of Albert Diirer. Both schools are 
alike remarkable for study of individual character, for heads wherein 
are graven the trials and struggles of life. Similar religious and 
peu conditions have impressed upon the art of these distant 
times and countries cognate traits. 

Norway, a mountain territory, presents in her landscape as in 
her peasant life points in common with Scotland and Switzerland. 
Accordingly the figure-pictures of Sir David Wilkie and of Mr. 
Faed, the pastoral subjects painted on Swiss lakes, and the land- 
scapes and figure-pictures of Scandinavia are closely cognate. Bat 
figure-painters in Norway are few; indeed “the figure” is scarcely 
studied, and “the nude ” does not exist. There is not a Venus or 
a Grace in the whole land; hardly an undraped Nymph. The 
Norwegian school—to borrow words appli by Mr. Ford to 
Spanish art—is draped, dark, decent. e materials which this 
savage land presents to the painter, if not exactly lovely, ara 
eminently picturesque. Weather-beaten heads of aged men and 
women, costumes burnt by the sun, pine-trees rent by the storm, 
rocks tossed by the torrent, are subjects made ready by nature for 
the artist’s portfolio. The works of man do not intrude upon 
these untamed wilds; the landscape is unadorned by ivy- 
clad ruins, feudal castles, or venerable abbe A saw mill, 
a timber bridge, a wood-built village, that the* con- 
structive arts are limited to pressing necessities. Yet thé’tenarts: 
of these mountain solitudes—peasants driving flocl#$ from hill- 
side Log a sheep grouped among rocks, cattle standing at the 
water’s brink, children playing at the cottage door, women ing 
the evening meal round the pine-wood fire—are materials better 
suited to the pencil than the subjects of mbre civilized lands. 
These Northern countries are as yet unspoilt; the smoke of a steamer 
on @ lake, the whistle of a railway — in a valley, breaks not 
the silence nor darkens the sunset. has made the country, 
and man has scarcely yet begun to make the town; the unity of 
effect which inheres to works of nature is unbroken, And it is 
evident that the poetry which nature renews day by day has deeply 
penetrated the minds of these Northern painters. The Gallery of 
Christiania and other collections contain landscapes by Professor 


Gude, M. Marten Miiller, afd M. Eckersberg, not to mention other 
names held in scarcely less esteem, which prove how strong is the 

ple. The painters 
m the ranks of the 


love of country implanted in the hearts of the 
are of the people, oftimes they are gathered 
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labourer; and though they owe their training to Diisseldorf, they 
barter not away their birthright. Pictures which we have seen in 
Christiania serve as an epitome of Norwegian scenery. From 
high plateaux stretch hills and valleys tossed like the sea after 
storm ;*as far as the eye can reach, waters divide the land, pine 
forests shadow the valleys, and the fitful gleams of fugitive summer 
glance among the hills. Such scenes are almost too vast and grand 
to be grasped by art, . 

Art in Norway is as the grain of mustard-seed, and its growth 
may be long’ delayed. The land is sterile, and pa at hundredth 
part of the soil is under cultivation ; the total population is not more 
than half that of London, the people are poor, and patrons few and 
far between. Yet Northern nations have a mission ; art, engrafted 
-on a rude stock, gains vigorous growth. The art of Italy is as a 
songstress, she moves in dance to music; the art of Scandinavia is 
that ot the hunter and the pioneer, not of man at play, but of man 
at labour. And it seems ordained that between frozen and torrid 
zones the imagination should maintain an intercourse. As wintry 
winds from e to equator, and maintain nature’s equili- 
‘brium, so do thoughts from the frozen zone move to meet the 
summer; thus the enervated imagination of the South receives 
health and vigour. 


REVIEWS. 


VOLTAIRE AND FREDERIC THE GREAT.* 


M DESNOIRESTERRES pursues his diligent and curious 
« researches into the life and ara of the great repre- 
‘sentative of French wit and French ideas in the last century. He 
has shown us what Voltaire was in his early days, what were his 
domestic relations, and how he intrigued, squabbled, triumphed 
cand endangered his skin, in his ambition to make a figure in the 
high society of Paris ; he now tells the story of his relations with 
the King of Prussia, and of the wonderful adventures and quarrels 
in which Voltaire’s visits to Berlin ended. The interest of the 
French public in Voltaire is not likely ever to abate; and, if we 
may judge from the number of new books containing some freshly 
discovered set of letters, or special studies of particular portions 
of his life, this interest was never keener than it is now. But 
M. Desnoiresterres, though he cannot exhaust so inexhaustible a 
subject, is the most painstaking and comprehensive of recent 
writers on Voltaire. work, when completed, will probably be 
the best collection of what can be made out, by careful huntin 
up of contemporary evidence, and equally careful sifting an 
comparison of contemporary gossip, usually as spiteful and often 
as unveracious as it is amusing, on Voltaire’s ways of acting, and 
his aims and rules of life, when he was not showing off and talk- 
ing for effect. M. Desnoiresterres is not exactly a Boswell ; he 
is a Frenchman and a critic, and though he has a Frenchman’s 
appreciation of Voltaire’s merits he has anything but a blind 

miration of his hero; and his work, after all, is one of patch- 
work and mosaic, ingeniously enough put together, but not like 
first-hand sketches which bear the mark on them of personal know- 
ledge and observation. But it is nearer to a Boswellian account of 
Voltaire than anything which has yet been attempted. 

The alliance between Voltaire and Frederic, the greatest of 
French wits and the greatest of German soldier-kings, is one of 
-the most curious portions of the social and literary history of the 
Jast century, and of Voltaire’s life; infinitely amusing, and, it 
must be confessed, unless we stop short at the amusement, in the 
highest degree disgusting and humiliating. As soon as we pass 
from the mere outside look of it—as an intimacy between two of 
the highest intelligences of their time, of much interest in itself, 
and honourable to both sides—to the real details of their in- 
tercourse, the spectacle soon descends from the heroic to the 
inconceivably base and contemptible. The great King and the 
great wit, professing boundless devotion to all that is noble and 

utiful, to philosophy, art, good sense, and the most refined 
culture, diversified their pursuits of literature partly with contests 
of wit in which filth of the dirtiest kind was the inexhaustible 
and unfailing staple, partly with the shabbiest and meanest quar- 
rels, carried to all depths of spite, falsehood, and senseless 
mischief. Their admiration for each other’s intellect was sincere 
and great ; in an equal degree they despised one another as men; 
and yet for the pleasure which one found in the other’s wit, and 
the other in the convenience and distinction of being a guest in a 
—_— they were content to live together, and alternately to 
ter and to revile one another, as long as it was possible for 
them to hold together. The King made no secret that he thought 
Voltaire a swindler, a liar, and a coxcomb. Voltaire laughed in 
his sleeve at the ridiculous ambition of the great King to win a 
= in French literature; he let the world know how vainly his 
yal friend tried to rise to the level of a third-rate scribbler, and 
how the coarseness and brutality of his German nature forced 
itself through the thin varnish of philosophy and what was in 
those days called poetry. Insincerity is, unhappily, a common 
vice in all ages; the manners of the last century fostered and, in a 
t measure, accepted it and took it for granted ; but it may be 
oubted whether any more repulsive display of it is to be found 
even then than in that mixture of hog profession and real scorn 
and ill-nature which is seen in the relations between Voltaire and 
Fredezie. 
ry Voltaire et Frédéric. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris: Didier, 
7° 


The story is complete in itself, and forms much more of 
whole than many novels. It has been told with admirable humour 
but with far from perfect fairness, by Mr, Carlyle. Indulgent 4 
he is to the frailties and shortcomings of all who are not stupid 
and second-rate, he obviously finds it diflicult to make the facts 
of Frederic’s literary career fit in with the idea which his 
biographer wishes to present of him as a hero; and he struggles 
hard to weaken the effect of failures which would have entitled 
the King to a place in a Dunciad, and of the coarse and brutal 
manners which went along with his silly vanity, by contrastin 
his magnanimous and long-suffering forbearance with the in. 
corrigible tricks and apish mischievousness of his extraordi 

uest. “ Visit much misunderstood,” he says, “ in France and 

gland down to this day ; probably the wastest chaos of all the 
sections of Friedrich’s History.” His own account, after 
setting aside the life and spirit of it, ditfers in nothing but in his 
own comments from that which is usually given; and in his 
account, his facts, given, as they always are, with exactness and 
full perception of their bearing, enable us to put a strict check 
on his comments. Frederic endured a man of whom he had taken 
the true measure, and for whose character he had hardly words to 
express his contempt, because he amused him and corrected his 
bad French verses. In such a connexion the King comes off quite 
as ill as the poet. Mr. Carlyle’s picture of Voltaire and his wa 
—his ouibreaks of rage and spite and papell despair, his 
sicknesses, real and shammed, his flatteries an backbitings in the 
same breath, his squabbles and scrapes and unlucky dealing with 
Jews, his alternate fits of insolence and panic fright—all this 
is excellent. ‘He had in him,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ a multitude 
of ravening tumultuary imps, or little devils very ill-chained; and 
were lodged, he and his restless little devils, in a skin far too 
thin for him and them.” All that is to be objected to in itis 
that the picture of this “‘ memorable pair of men” is not complete, 

Joltaire is drawn as he was, from the facts; Frederic is drawn — 

as Mr. Carlyle thinks he must have been, in spite of the facts—a 
solitary, high-souled, rather sad-hearted hero, full of sympathy 
for Voltaire’s brightness, and for the sake of that sympathy 
pardoning the excesses of his monkey nature. The attem 
Vitiates the truth of Mr. Carlyle’s representation. Morally, it is 
hard to see what there is to choose between the two men, who 
began with the most fulsome adulation of one another to be found 
in all literary history, and ended by the bitterest and most un- 
scrupulous hostility. 

This one-sided view is corrected in M. Desnoiresterres’ account, 
Ifhe is less alive than Mr. Carlyle to the grim fun and inimitable 
grotesqueness ever cropping up in the incidents and records of this 
wonderful partnership, he has no theory or paradox to maintain, 
and can see things as he finds them. He is less vivid and less 
dramatic ; but, if he is less of a poet, he is a better story-teller, 
He is inclined to be lengthy, and is too much given to periphrasis; 
Voltaire is a great deal too often, without any special reason, 
“the author of Merope,” or “the author of the Heuriade,” me 
because he is in a scrape with the Jews, or is bullied by Frederic’s 
officers. But M. Desnoiresterres can take a clear and discrimina- 
ting view of the contradictory and confused versions of Voltaire’s 
perpetual quarrels. None but a Frenchman, probably, can 
thoroughly appreciate the varied and delicate points of Voltaize’s 
intellectual excellence, for he carried to perfection the special 
qualities and aptitudes of French intellect. M. Desnoiresterres is 
not behind his countrymen in his admiration of Voltaire; but he 
happily lives at a time when he need not shrink from confessi 
that, if Voltaire typifies the force and brilliancy of French aa 
he also caricatured the vices and faults of French character. The 
wretched display of his vile and mean nature, so poor and despic- 
able in its very defects, is not kept back. His falsehood of speech 
aud of heart, made the darker by that professed devotion to truth 
which was his only equivalent for both morality and religion, is 
not disguised. In M. Desnoiresterres’ clear and judicial pages 
Voltaire certainly does not shine as a man of whom Frenchmen 
may be proud. , But, at the same time, he justly places side by side 
with Voltaire’s tricks and grimaces, the vanity, the pedantry, the 
servility, and narrowness of ideas and taste, which led a German 
prince, forgetting or scorning everything German, to be so extra- 
vagant in his admiration of what Voltaire had to give, and so 
eager, in spite of everything, to copy it blindly. Voltaire’s im- 
pertinences, alternating with compliments, his quarrels and com- 

lainings, and shifty meannesses, were provoking enough, and 
‘rederic tolerated them as long as he could; but it was his own 
doing, and for very poor objects, that he had to tolerate them; 
and a really noble nature would early have refused to endure 
about him such worthlessness and such ignoble mischief-mak 
because it was flattering to have his French compositions corr 
by the first of French writers. 
i. one knows the story of their final quarrel and sep: 
tion. Voltaire had got into disgrace by his disreputable dealings, 
and still more disreputable law-suit, with a Jew money-dealer, 
of which Frederic recorded his view that “C’est l'aflaire d’un 
fripon qui veut tromper un filou.” But in spite of this judg- 
ment, he had restored the offender to favour, and the old 
endearments and flatteries had gone on as strong as ever. 
Then came the ferocious attack by Voltaire on Maupertuis, and 
the merciless letters and “‘ diatribes” of Doctor Akakia. Frederic 
had himself taken part in the fray on Maupertuis’s side, and 
had written an anonymous attack on an anonymous pamphlet 
of Voltaire’s, in which he had described the writer, whom every 
one knew, as a “miserable wretch,” “a shameless impostor, 4 
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«maker of infamous libels, and without genius,” “cet ennemi 
méprisable d’un homme d’un_ rare mérite.” The words expressed 
but weakly his real opinion of Voltaire ; yet, as M. Desnoiresterres 
writes 
Contrairement & toute vraisemblance, l’auteur de la Réponse un acadé- 
icien de Berlin [Voltaire] et celui de la Lettre d'un académicien vivaient 
pores devant, profitant d’un incognito qui était le secret de la comédie, 
ur demeurer, en apparence du moins, dans les mémes termes cordiaux 
et affectueux. .. . Ce compromis tacite était observé avec une aisance telle, 
ue les seuls initiés eussent pu pressentir l’orage plus ou moins voisin qui 
devait les séparer par un coup de foudre. 


Itaire went on tickling his Royal patron’s taste by sending 
in dite tit-bits of blasphemy and ribald wit, while, quite 
aware of the risk that he was tupning—but his love of mischief 
was irresistible—he was fraudulently availing himself of the King’s 
license for printing some indifferent book to print at Potsdam 
jtself his merciless Doctor Akakia :— 

Ces deux pices, la dernitre surtout fan his biographer], sont des 

modeles de verve, d'infatigable raillerie et de supréme insolence. On ne peut 
aller plus loin, sans sortir des extrémes limites concédées au genre, et dire 
avec plus de malice, de légereté et d’apropos, ies énormités qui s’accumulent 
sous cette plume infernale, 
The King was furious. Akakia was burnt by the hands of the 
h an, Voltaire, of course, knew nothing about it, and when 
the King, exasperated at his effrontery and lying, wrote an in- 
digoant letter—“ Ne vous imaginez pas que vous ferez croire que 
le noir est blang (stc). . . . Si vos ouvrages méritent qu’on vous 
élave des statues, votre conduite vous mériteroit des chaines ”— 
Voltaire answered as follows :— 

Ah! mon dieu, Sire, dans Vétat ou je suis, je vous jure encore sur ma vie, 

a laquelle je renonce sans | sare que c'est une calomnie affreuse [that he had 
had the book printed]. Je vous conjure de faire confronter tous mes 
Quoi! vous me jugeriez sans entendre! Je demande justice et la mort. 
But he was confronted, and then he passed it off as a very good 
joke. Frederic was greatly irritated; he described Voltaire as 
“Te plus méchant fou que j’aie connu de ma vie; il n’est bon qu’a 
lire” :— 

Vous ne sauricz imaginer toutes les duplicités, les fourberies et les infamies 
quil a faites ici: je suis indigné que tant d’esprit et tant de connaissance 
ne rendent pas les hommes leurs. 

He spoke of his tricks as the “manceuvres d’un singe qu’on 
devait mépriser aprés l’'avoir fouetté.” Still more severely, he 
wrote to his sister about the poet that “ on roue bien des coupables 

ui ne le méritent pas autant que lui.” He drew Sg rer y the 
distinction between Voltaire’s heart and his head, between his 
character and morals and his “esprit.” Yet so far from turning 
him out of Berlin, he would not let him go:— 

Tl avait faim, il avait soif de Voltaire, et son impatience s’augmentait des 
prétextes que prenait celui-ci pour ne pas sortir de chez lui. 

In spite of Voltaire’s entreaties too} s.lowed to depart, and the 
King’s clear and undisguised opinion of Voltaire’s character, 
ric must have him back on the old terms to Potsdam :— 

On efit voulu assister & cette entrevue, et recueillir toutes les assurances 
charmantes d’affection que se donnérent ces deux grandes —— avec 
une égale sincérité. Voltaire reparut, le visage pr ape raisembla- 
biement, rien n’avait été épargné pour lui faire oublier le passé, et le faire 
renoncer ses projets de depart. . . . L’auteur de /?Henriade demeura 
six jours & Potsdam, fété, choyé par Frédéric. 

Voltaire, sick of Potsdam, and terrified out of his life at the 
dangers he had run, was but too anxious to get leave to depart, 
and at last, with great difficulty, he got it. 

But the great King, who, though he had been telling everybody 
that Voltaire was the most infamous of scoundrels, had tried very 
hard by flattery and caresses to keep him about his person, had 
not yet done with him. The last act of this matchless comedy, 
played by two of the cleverest and the most unprincipled men 
who perhaps ever lived, was the wonderful proceeding at Frank- 
fort, which it is impossible to read of without astonishment at 
least equal to our amusement. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century—a century at some distance from the ages of mere lawless 
foree and robber nobles, and supposing itself the most civilized 
and polite of times—in the large and busy city of Frankfort, where 
the King of Prussia had no more sovereign right than in Paris or 
London, Voltaire, as he was passing through, was laid wait for 
and arrested by the Prussian resident, at the order of the Prussian 
King, his baggage was rifled, he was kept close prisoner under 
guard in his inn, and when he attempted to make his escape, he 
was seized and brought back, and with circumstances of great 
indignity committed to still more rigorous confinement. The 
sag would have been high-handed enough if he had 

a felon escaping from justice; and yet not the slightest 
attempt to question it, or to interfere on Voltaire’s behalf, 
was made by the authorities of the city, the Emperor, or the 
French Ministers, throughout the three weeks or more during 
which, without the faintest pretence of right, Voltaire was kept 
locked up by the Prussian agents. Nobody probably felt much 
sympathy or inclination to interfere on behalf of a man whose 
hand was so ready to be against every one; the Prussian Minister 
in Paris, Lord Marischal, when appealed to, only advised Voltaire 
to submit humbly, for, as he saw, kings had long arms; but it is 
not less strange that an act of such monstrous and brutal violence 
should have passed without any one caring about it. And 
what was the pretext for it? It was that Voltaire had not 
returned to the King his gold key of Chamberlain, and his cross of 
Some Prussian order; and that he had carried away with him a 
Printed volume of the King’s poems which the King had given him. 


Voltaire took care afterwards that the world should not forget the 
importunate demand of the Prussian agent fer the “ euvre de potshie 
du roi mon jeux maitre.” Literally, it was to recover these 
things that Voltaire was “2 and imprisoned for the best part 
of a month, in a city out of Frederic’s dominions, and this by 
Frederic’s direct orders. The whole thing might, if it rested only 
on Voltaire’s testimony, be taken for one of his unscrupulous ex- 
aggerations. But the reportsand lettersof the Prussian agents have 
come to light, and they leave no doubt as to the true character of 
this audacious piece of ruffianism on the part of the t Frederic. 
M. Desnoiresterres is not so much in love with Voltaire, or so 
ready to trust his word, that he can only see one side. “ Donnons- 
nous,” he says, quoting the words of St. René-Taillandier, “le. 
mile plaisir de l’impartialité.” And it is a case where he can. 
afford todo so. The victim of this abominable piece of Royal 
insolence, half brigandage, half practical joke, was sure to make 
the best of sport for his tormentors and the bystanders, His frantic 
and helpless rage, his abject terror, his keen sense at once of the 
absurdity of his position and of the injustice done to him, his 
transparent tricks, his lies and shammings and exaggerations, his 
utter want of self-respect, his rapid: passage from the most deadly, 
panic to the most ferocious bluster, could only be shown by a man 
of the mingled sensitiveness, quickness of wit, and meanness of 
Voltaire. The story, whether told by himself or told by his. 
enemies or his biographers, is infinitely amusing. It so exactly 
suited him that it would be a loss to the world to have missed’ 
it; and after all it served him right; it was the exact, though 
severe, retribution for his baseness and insincerities at Sans- 
Souci. But all this does not mend matters for his Royal friend 
and patron. After reading M. Desnoiresterres’ somewhat prolix,. 
but very distinct and fair, examination of the evidence relating 
to the arrest at Frankfort, it is hard to understand how even Mr. 
Carlyle could have made a hero of a man who could so long 
tolerate, for his own amusement, such glaring moral worthless- 
ness, and who could, after having endured it so long, at last 
punish it by a revenge as mean as it was, even beyond the seoaee 
of the time, lawless and brutal. The attempt of Mr. Carlyle, 
following Varnhagen von Ense, to exculpate the King isa ve 
weak and not creditable bit of special pleading. it Voltaire’s 
account had “ mendacities” in it, there was more excuse for him 
than for Mr. Carlyle’s disingenuousness, — 


MARAH’S MEMOIRS OF JUXON.* 


ype is a kind of book which puts a reviewer into straits, It 
goes against the grain to say anything which may disap- 
point and perhaps damage one who, we doubt not, is a v 
worthy man, doing his duty in his own place. On the other hand,. 
we cannot forget the great motto of our craft, “ Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur.” It would have been such a gain if Mr. 
Marah, Vicar of Little Compton, could have been content to 
admire Archbishop Juxon without writing about him; if he 
could have been content to reform his ch and parish of Little: 
Compton, without throwing the narrative of his reforms into the 
shape of an octavo volume, It is really wonderful how many 
people take upon themselves to write books who do not under- 
stand the wag! which a book should be 
written. Mr. Marah, for instance, has absolutely no idea of order 
or ment, or the relations of one thing to another. Arch- 
bishop Juxon, it seems, had property at Little Compton. This might 
very well justify a biographer of Juxonin putting in a slight sketch’ 
of the history of the parish. But Mr. Marah, who gives 91 pages 
to the life of Juxon, gives 67 to the history of Little Compton, 
and of these 49 are devoted to the hi of his own incumbency 
there since 1857. The doingsof Mr. Marah, the friends who have 
helped him, the enemies who have withstood him, stand forth in the 
es of these Memoirs of Juxon at least as prominently as Juxon 

imself, his friends and his enemies. And the two periods of 
history are dealt with in very much the same style. As the 
Memoirs of Juxon consist very largely of extracts from books 
which everybody has read, so the autobiographical Memoirs of 
Mr. Marah consist largely of extracts from local newspapers. 
There is to be sure this difference between the two subjects. The 
details of the execution of Charles the First are mp interesting, 
but then we have seen them before. The details of the luncheon 
which Mr. Marah gave after the re-opening of the church of Little 
Compton we had not seen before; but then we cannot say that 
they are deeply interesting. They are no doubt deeply interesting 
to Mr. Marah and to some of his immediate neighbours; it was 
very proper to record them in the local paper; but we do protest 

inst a book which professes to be a bit of seventeenth-century 

history recording Mr. Marah’s “elegant luncheon,” and the 
speech which the Bishop made in proposing that distinguished 
divine’s health. 

In short, a man who has to begin by making excuses for writi 
has no business to write. Mr. "tells us :— oe 

Ata time when the press teems with publications of all kin 
biographies, and the ccanpiaiat arises that there are more books ron f 
it must require an amount of moral courage in an obscure and unknown 


man Coning pinek on public notice, and adding to the number of 
publications. e only excuse which the author can allege is the simple 


* Memoirs of Archbishop Juxon and his Times, with a Sketch of the Arch~ 
bishop’s Parish, Little Compton. By the Rey. William Hennessey Marah, 
Oxford and London: Parker & Co. 1869. , 
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fact, that in God’s providence he was called upon to fill the office of cure of 
—_ in the parish of Little Compton—the Archbishop’s parish—in the year 
1857. 

Now the fact that Mr. Marah is Vicar of Little Compton does 
not qualify him to write the Life of Archbishop Juxon; it therefore 
does not justify him in attempting to write it, if he has no other 
qualification. Mr. Marah himself alleges no other qualification, 
and we have not been able to find any in the course of reading his 
book. It really proves nothing that Mr. Marah “had also some 
time to spare between the recovery of his health in 1862 and his 
return to his living in 1863 ”—events which Mr. Marah seem- 
ingly thinks must be well remembered by the mg in general, 
Presently he tells us that “the work has been delayed in 
consequence of the marriage of the author; but,” he adds, “he 
trusts this delay will not prevent its meeting with the cordial 
support of a generous and sympathizing public.” Really Mr. 
Marah should remember that the public itself is every day being 
married, as well as dying and being born; and, unless there is 
a something about Mr. Marah’s marriage which calls for special 
ssympathy—a point on which he leaves us in the dark—the amount 
of sympathy which the public can spare for any one of its own 
many members is, in the nature of the case, somewhat small. But 
Mr. Marah does not merely expect the public to give him sym- 
pathy, which costs nothing, but also patronage, which is sometimes 
rather expensive. It seems that he has not been left without 
warning with regard to the publication of his book :— 

The author set himself to work, and produced this book, which was ready 
for the press as early as the summer of 13868. But on offering it to two of 
the large publishers, he was discouraged by the discovery “that the name 
of Juxon was not of sufficient importance to attract public attention and 
render the work lucrative.” In this dilemma, he was obliged to remain 
quiescent for a time. At length he determined to publish it at his own risk, 
Jeaving the results to a generous and patronizing public for appreciation of 
the merits of his book. 


What might be the fate of a Life of Archbishop Juxon written 
by one a knew how to put a book together and who had had 
the good luck to find out — about Archbishop Juxon, we 
do not pretend to foretell. But as to a life of Archbishop Juxon 
which consists so largely of the life of the Rev. William Hen- 
nessey Marah, we suspect that the public, however “generous and 
atronizing,” will be of much the same mind as “ the large pub- 
ishers.” There is, however, one body of men on whom Mr. 
Marah does seem to have a claim. He dedicates his book to three 
corporations, “ severally and collectively,” namely :— 

To the Very Reverend and Reverends the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; the President and Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
and the Master, Wardens, and others constituting the Society commouly 
termed “ The Merchant Taylors’ Company.” 


To St. John’s College Mr. Marah simply makes a humble petition. 
He “ hopes that the College will kindly take his little offering 
under their kind patronage and support.” The Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute could not use lowlier language in approaching a 
local baronet. Towards the Merchant Taylors Mr. Marah takes 
a somewhat bolder tone. He “ confidently entrusts this revival 
of the name of one of their greatest alumni to their special care 
and patronage.” But it is with the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church that Mr. Marah feels on the surest ground. Deans and 
Chapters so seldom find anybody to speak up for them that the 
whole capitular body must have felt itself a head taller after the 
way in which it was spoken of by Mr. Marah :— 

To the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church in the first place, as a token of 
gratitude for the warm, generous, and substantial support evinced towards 
him in carrying on his work in the parish. Without such support, and at 
the same time an extremely nice feeling of generous confidence in the 
rectitude of his motives and actions, the Vicar of Little Compton could never 
hhave taken up so independent a position, nor been enabled to effect such 
considerable improvements, as this work discloses. Nor would his attention 
have been directed to the publication of the book, had he not received a 
kind promise of generous encouragement from the House. He therefore 
owes a great debt of gratitude to the Dean and Chapter, and hopes they will 
receive this small token of respect as a mark of the deep feeling which 
pervades his breast. 


It is something to know that there is at least one ecclesiastical 
corporation which is guided by “ an extremely nice feeling,” and 
we cannot doubt that the Dean and Chapter will so fully carry 
out their “ promise of generous encouragement” as to secure Mr. 
Marah against the loss which he might otherwise undergo through 
despising the warnings of the large publishers. 


As for Juxon himself, it certainly is remarkable that so little 
should be known of a man who held such high places at such a 
time. His Primacy after the return of Charles the Second lasted 
only from 1660 to 1663, for he was seventy-eight at the time of 
his appointment. But he had, in the days of Charles the First, 
been Bishop of London and Lord High Treasurer of England. He 
was the last churchman who held any of the highest offices of State 
in England, and he seems, even in those times, to have so borne 
himself in a very invidious position that little or no complaint 
could be made against him. A man of whom this could be said 
must have been a man of some remarkable gifts, and we should be 
well pleased to know something more about him. _ Little certainly 
is told us of him in the common histories, but no doubt something 
might be made out by starting from the Calendars of State Papers 
| following wherever they may lead. But this Mr. Marah does 
not attempt. His notion o: agg | together a life of Juxon is 
simply to copy from Clarendon, Whitelock, Rushworth, Collier, 
&c., whatever little he can find about Juxon, and something of 


what he can find about other people. We doubt whether there is | 


any reference to unprinted sources throughout the book. The best 
known event in Juxon’s life, the one thing in short by which 
we may say that he is known at all, is his attendance on Charleg 
the First on the scaffold. On this head Mr. Marah tells us that 
“from a book containing the trial of the King as well as of the 
regicides, the author has been enabled to cull some striking par. 
ticulars, more in detail.” But whatever Mr. Marah’s book ma he, 
the “striking particulars” —striking as they undoubtedly arein 
selves—are only the account of Charles’s death which everybody hag 
read over and over again. So, before this one memorable event in 
Juxon’s life, Mr. Marah has really nothing to tell us about him. He 
has got together from Notes and Queries and such like quarters g 
certain amcunt of unconnected talk about some real or pretended 
kinsfolk of the Archbishop. And we find, on looking on a little 
further, that we must withdraw our remark about Mr. Marah not 
having gone to unprinted sources. He had quoted from White. 
lock an account of Juxon’s being in the habit of hunting, and he 
further tells us that “the two following anecdotes are gathered 
from a MS. written by a lady of the neighbourhood.” Whether 
the lady is a contemporary of Mr. Marah or of Bishop Juxon we 
are not told. But we wish she would tell her stories at least go 
aay d that we could make out whether the Bishop did or did not 

unt hares on Sundays. We are told that “ his lordship’s hounds 
rebelliously running through Chipping-Norton churchyard, durin 
the time the Puritans were engaged in public worship (* seeking the 
Lord,’ as they termed it), grievously offended them. A member of 
this pious assembly was sent to complain of the affair to Oliver 
Cromwell.” The word “ pious” is put in italics either by the lady or 
by Mr. Marah, as is a similar word just before, where it is called 
“an offence given by Bishop Juxon to the holy men of those 
days.” Now we venture to think that any congregation of what 
religious persuasion soever, and whatever they may have thought 
about hunting at any other time, would reasonably be offended at 
such an interruption, and that it would not tend greatly to increase 
their reverence for Bishops. Mr. Marah and the lady, whether 
she be of the seventeenth or of the nineteenth century, seem to 
think otherwise. But we still want to know about the Sunday 
question. 


In short, we turn over Mr. Marah’s pages, and the only thin 
which we can see any conceivable reason for printing are Juxon’s 
two discourses on the Death of Charles the First and on the Act of 
Uniformity, which Mr. Marah has printed at the end of his book, 
They are compositions of no great value in themselves, but which 
of course have a certain historical importance. The only strictl 
original matter in the book is a kind of pamphlet, or the materi 
for a pamphlet, on National Education, which arises out of an 
account of “ the formal and religious opening” of Little Compton 
school. About this, and about several other matters, Mr. Marah 
has schemes of his own. For instance :— 


This writer makes bold to assert that restitution should be made in respect 
of Church property upon which sacrilegious hands have been laid and 
taken possession, Thus he would propose that a State tax for the purposes 
of education should be laid upon all lay impropriators—all possessors of 
Church property—of five per cent. for a term of twenty years. 


To be sure Mr, Marah is modest :— 

One can only suggest. The author does not arrogate political power. 
But if a humble Jewish maid might suggest to the illustrious Syrian general 
advice which issued in both bodily and spiritual health, surely it may not 
be presumptuous in him to offer religious impressions for the cure of a great 
spiritual disease, corrupting and depraving the body commonwealth, and 
incurring the anger of an offended and long-suffering Deliverer and 
Preserver. 


“The task of actuation ”’—whatever that may be—of Mr. Marah’s 
schemes “must be submitted to that great master-mind” who, 
as Mr. Marah, “ with an almost prophetic glance,” saw, a8 
long ago as June 1868—some people professed to see the 
same thing somewhat earlier—was “destined to be the future 
Premier and lawgiver of England.” He can mould into de- 
finite form and shape what this writer can only delineate in 
a crude and undigested state.” Mr. Marah has a perfect right 
to praise Mr. Gladstone, nor have we any great objection to 
his praising himself, as when he says that some future his- 
torian of Little Compton will “state the case, and speak of the 
tient endurance of his predecessor, gifted with faith and the 
Ioly Ghost, who manfully and courageously held his ground 
while engaged in a most deadly conflict with the combined powers 
of darkness.” But we deny his right to write such a passage ag 
the following. There has, it seems, been some dispute as to a 
charity founded in the parish by Archbishop Juxon. Mr. Marah 
says :— 

There has been much litigation respecting the application of the income; 
and, although the Charity Commissioners granted their certificate for am 
application to the County Court of Chipping-Norton, to apply the income 
towards the support of the National and Parochial school dedicated to 
Archbishop Juxon, an under-current of influence has been exercised to 
blind the eyes of a not very energetic or far-seeing judge. Thus the incum- 
bent’s views have been thwarted for a time ; but, despite the judge and 
vagaries, he would not allow justice to be defeated. Hence he has so con- 
trived as to lock up the revenue for the last four years, till truth and justice 
shall prevail. 


We know not who isthe judge to whom Mr. Marah refers, but 8 
judge, of all people, ought not to have his official character sported 
away in this reckless fashion. 
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THE MILITARY RESOURCES OF PRUSSIA AND FRANCE.* 


HE four essays which are collected and republished in this 
yolume were, as stated in the preface, written and pub- 
lished in the Edi h Review between the years 1864 and 1867. 
‘Three years have thus ela since the latest of them was first 
:ven to the world, yet their republication at the present time is 
singularly opportune for several reasons. In the first place, mili- 
tary science is so little ap reciated in this country, except during 
the spasmodic semi-panics that assail us at the outbreak of a 
European war, that essays on military subjects, however able, are 
¢ to meet with by no means their merited recognition in ordi- 
nary times ; in the second place, they point out with most terrible 
clearness how st t and dormant has been our military re- 
organization, while that of neighbouring countries has, even 
in backward cases, been ~— forward comparatively rapidly. 
During the years in which these essays were written, the war 
occurred between Prussia and Austria which first directed the 
attention of the world to the wonderful military organization of the 
former Power. On the conclusion of that war by the Treaty of 
Prague, peace was proclaimed; but, although proclaimed, it was 
far from real. The two great Powers now engaged in a desperate 
struggle in the heart of France were both convinced that this 
struggle must arise, and both turned their attention towards pre- 
ring for it. Prussia extended her military organization, which 
fad proved so good, to the territories newly incorporated under 
her sway. France enlarged the obligation of military service, and 
instituted a military organization which, if honestly carried out, 
should have enabled her to place a larger and far better or 
army in the field than the one which at the commencement o the 
resent war was detained by a faulty administration inactive for a 
Fortnight on the frontier. Unfortunately these essays do not touch 
upon the reasons why an organization so excellent upon paperas that 
introduced into the French army in 1868 proved in practice so 
inadequate, and so unexpectedly inadequate, in 1870. ‘This would 
be a worthy theme for the pens which have written the four 
excellent — now before us, and we trust that the authors may 
at no distant Naape a riddle which has taken the world by 


surprise. Mr, Reeve prints in an appendix the law which was 
assed in 1868, and thus shows what the organization of the 
French army should have been; but no one yet seems to know 


why the results of this organization have proved so terribly in- 
adequate when compared with the premises of its authors. 

The reader of Colonel Chesney’s and Mr. Reeve’s essays must 
lay down the book ever and anon, sometimes with feelings of 
satisfaction, more often with feelings of regret. It must Se a 
satisfaction to us to know that there are some men among us who 
can perceive the facts which these essays elucidate, and can so 
tersely and lucidly explain them ; but it is also a source of deep 
regret that of such men there are so few, and that their influence 
is so little felt. If there were more men of this calibre, and if 
the world would attend to their warnings, the perusal of a 
modern work on military science might cease to be mournful to 
every Englishman who understands the state of our own army. 
Even Colonel Chesney, who is a most loyal advocate of his 
own profession, acknowledges with regret that our army had 
till lately fallen behind the rest of the nation, and that for many 
years the safety of England’s future was allowed to rest on the 
glories of the past. hether the lost ground which had to be 
recovered by our army has been recovered, Colonel Chesney does 
aot say in so many words, but the tenor of his articles shows 
that at the present time he considers that we are greatly be- 
hind our neighbours in military matters. In his essay on 
“Recent Changes in the Art of War” almost every sentence, to 
the reflective reader, points a moral against the want of military 
organization in this coun The writer proves, and proves 
clearly, that the same principles of rapid strategy and mobility of 
force have ever been the keys of victory, whether this rapidity 
and mobility has been gained by improvement of roads, improve- 
ment of organization, adaptations of scientific discoveries, or 
superiority of armament. The same great principles of the science 
of war have turned the scale of campaigns from the days of 
Alexander to those of Moltke. Every great general who has 
handed down his name as a mighty master of his art has owed his 
successes and his reputation to the discovery or appreciation of some 
new means of rendering his army more easy to move, or more easy 
to concentrate for decisive action, than that of his opponent. 
Alexander et 3 8 by means of the discipline and equipment of 
the troops handed down to him by his father, which enabled them 
to move more rapidly than the cumbrous forces of his enemies, 
in exactly the same manner as Frederic the Great triumphed over 
his enemies by means of the discipline and equipment of the troo 
handed down to him by his father. Czesar gained victories by the 
mobility of the legions, exactly in the same manner as Napoleon 
did by the adoption of the system of divisions and corps d’armée, 
first advocated by Moreau. “Wherever we turn in the history of 
war, we find the same broad principles the element of success. 
The French gained the great victory of Jena by having adopted a 
system of manoeuvre which was as superior in mobility to that 
handed down from the time of Frederic the Great as is the system 
of the present day, by which the Prussians have turned the tables 
on the French, to that of the first Napoleon. The art of war, 


* The Military Resources of Prussia and France, and Recent Changes in 
the Art of War. By Lieutenant-Colonel Chesney, k.E., and Henry ‘oes 
Esq., D.C.L. Reprinted from the “Edinburgh Review.’ London : Long- 
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like every other art, is ever progressive, ever advancing. Every 
invention which the calculations of science or the experiments of 
chemists give to the world can be pressed into the service of war, 
for war is the art of doing the greatest ee damage to an 
enemy, and the side which first avails itself of the advantages of 
the newest discoveries profits most. There is no such thing as 
chivalry in war. A general who gave up an advantageous position 
nowadays to meet an enemy on equal terms would be thought as 
great a madman as a knight would have been considered in the 
so-called days of chivalry who took off his armour and fought 
without protection. War is, always has been, and always must 
be, the means of doing the maximum of damage to an enemy 
with the minimum of injury to oneself. The art is pursued 
between rival commercial houses or rival railway companies in 
time of peace under the name of competition. en the com- 
tition becomes truly international, and can be carried on with 
regard of the police by the means of death-dealing weapons, 
it is termed war. And the principles of war have remained 
the same in all ages. They may be summed up briefly as 
the means of moving most rapidly against your enemy when he 
is unprepared, and of hitting him hardest when you get near 
him. Yet, simple as these principles seem to be, how little are 
they understood in England! We have a certain idea that our 
army is composed of extremely brave men who will fight nobly 
on any opportunity. Why we should think so at the outbreak of 
every war appears enigmatical, as during peace we are fond of 
insisting upon the fact that the army is recruited from the scum 
of the population. Still, granted that our soldiers, our Militia, and 
our Volunteers, the last being recruited from the educated classes, 
will fight with entire disre of personal danger, could they 
fight more bravely than the French army has done? The 
French army has shown a courage in the field of battle which 
will allow it to retire from even an unsuccessful struggle with every 
honour. Yet of what avail has its gallantry been for the defence 
of the country which it was maintained to defend? Its enemy 
had mastered the present conditions of the art of war, and all its 
gallantry and bravery was ineffectual and abortive. In the same 
manner, however brave or determined our soldiery of all deno- 
minations may be, it is impossible for men not conducted by 
leaders skilled in organization and military science to contest 
successfully against an army which has been trained under en- 
lightened superintendence. 

It is admitted on all sides that the State has neglected its duty 
in its cold recognition of the voluntary services of the Volunteers, 
who at a small public outlay might be made a most efficient army 
for the defence of our shores, and might set free our standing 
army and Militia, if properly organized, for offensive warfare. No 
one can deny that it is impossible to succeed in war by acting 
simply on the defensive, or that, however necessary security at 
home is to the success of offensive war, offensive war must 
always be the means of obtaining a satisfactory,peace. For offen- 
sive war our standing army alone is at present available, and 
Mr. Reeve, in describing the state of the French army in 
the time of Louis XVI., when it melted away before the 
first blast of battle, might almost be supposed to be describing 
the organization of the British army at the present day. The 
purchase system, the aristocratic status of the officers, the exist- 
ence of supposed crack were present in that army just as 
they are in ours at this day. Those who would examine the 
details of the similarity must read Mr, Reeve’s essay, and in 
reading it they will find further cause of dissatisfaction. The 
author quotes largely from General Trochu, and, with a prescience 
which subsequent events have pores to be fully correct, agrees 
almost entirely with General Trochu’s complaints. Yet General 
Trochu, in complaining of the military institutions of France in 
1867, does not say a word which could not be applied to the 
British army in 1870. Every defect, every error, which then 
existed in the French army exists in our army at the present 
time. Let us hope that no such severe fire as that through 
which the French army is now passing will be necessary to 
purge the British army from its abuses. These abuses are 
great, but in England we possess an unfettered public opinion and 
a free press, which have not of late years perk, in France, and to 
these we must trust for a reform of our military institutions before 
actual disaster in the field is incurred. Reform by such means 
may perhaps be almost as distasteful to those who now hold high 
military positions as an invasion would be, but the country at 
large would be little disposed to prefer private to public interests 
in such a case. 

There are two other essays, besides those to which we have 
referred, embodi&d in the volume before us. One by Colonel 
Chesney, on the “ Military Growth of Prussia,” is a valuable his- 
torical memoir. It gives a succinct account of the rise and pro- 
gress of Prussia in military affairs since the time when that 
kingdom first emerged from an Electorate. As the history of 
Prussia is nearly purely gay fie essay is a condensed account 
of the whole history of the -.3 from its first formation 
to the battle of Koniggriitz. it an Englishman may find 
a valuable lesson. Prussia, after the wars and victories of 
Frederic the Great, rested content on the reputation of past 
triumphs. For forty years she revelled in the memory of the 
stories of Rosbach and Leuthen, until her memories of the past 
were rudely dispelled, and the necessities of the present roughly 
disclosed, by the disaster of Jena. There is another nation, also 
boasting of Teutonic origin, which at the present time relies 
perhaps too implicitly on the memories of the days of the Penip- 
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sula and Waterloo. It is to be hoped that no such rough shock 
as that of Jena may be in store to rebuke its folly. 

The last essay in the volume is one upon the rifled ordnance of 
England and France. The writer disclaims any merit for this 
production, as he avows it to be but the collection of the opinions 
of French officers corrected by a military man in this country. 
The subject is too technical to interest the general reader, and 
the essay itself is not beyond criticism. It appears to be imbued 
too much with the partisan a which afew years ago advocated 
so freely one or the other side of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
competition. At the present moment it is of little value, and 
Mr. Reeve would have done well to omit it from the book. 

The three previous essays are, however, quite sufficient to render 
the volume of high interest both at home and abroad. Colonel 
Chesney is well known as a writer, but it may be doubted whether, 
in terseness of style, lucidity, or foresight, he has ever equalled 
himself in these essays on the military resources of Prussia and 


HILARY ST. IVES.* 


R. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S plots always remind us 

of those new religions whose apostles dispose of each fresh 
contingency as it arises with a special revelation. He has 
mastered the art of novel-writing made excessively easy, by simply 
discarding probability and despising consistency. Perhaps he 
gauges accurately the intelligence of the average reader, but the 
solutions he offers of the difficulties he propounds are undoubtedly 
so many sheer insults to the most vulgar common sense. We 
take it that the humblest pretender to the credit of artistic fiction 
should be chary of bis marvellous coincidences, and should court 
the assistance of nature rather than miracle in the creation of his 
situations. But Mr. Ainsworth never troubles himself to think 
how he is to untie his knots, so long as he has a knife at hand 
ready to cut them when My orm him; and he splices them 
again at a moment’s notice. His simple action suggests nothing 
so strongly as the melodramas that address themselves to the 
intellect of the gallery; the author directs his attention to the 
effect of each detached ee supremely contemptuous of their 
general harmony. His characters cannot be termed sketchy, for 
they have no pretence whatever even to outline. Like their 
creator, they are the mere puppets of circumstances, and in the 
course of the story show you a succession of flabby features each 
more expressionless than the last. You never know where to 
have them, or what to take them for; nor must you be hard upon 
Mr. Ainsworth for the feebleness of his touch, for evidently he has 
no theory upon the subject himself. Words are always belying 
deeds, and magnificent sounding promise breaking down in 
miserable performance. You have a he and she Machiavel 
pitted against each other, bitterly envenomed by mutual wrongs, 
each represented as of iron will and with a mind of no ordinary 
force. A grand flourish of trumpets preludes the mortal combat 
you foresee. One or the other you feel must be crushed after a 
struggle more or less = by the strength of the forces 
destined to wage it. , it degenerates into a stage combat, 
fought out with great cry and no wool. One and the other knocks 
under alternately in true Thespian fashion, waiting on the course 
of events which they do nothing to influence. Yet to hear them talk 
you would fancy their subtle intellects were coiling round each 
other, threatening to grind to pulp any one who interposed between 
the fatal folds. Finally, at the close, having done each other no 
harm whatever since we have made their acquaintance, they kiss 
and make friends in a cascade of blood and a bouquet of blue fire. 
Horrors there are in abundance, but arranged with taste so admi- 
rable that they shock us no more than Bottom’s audience were 
startled when he played the lion. It is pretty strong when a 
lady confesses that she poisoned her doting father by mistake for 
an uuwelcome lover. To do her justice, she says she has felt it a 
good deal since, although she has managed to keep her good looks 
and preserve her seeming placidity of demeanour through twenty 
years of remorseful and very comfortable existence. A graceful 
young girl whom she has nursed learns the accusation from another 
fascinating cousin when they have retired for the night, and the 
culprit steps from behind the bed-hangings just as her story is 
being told, fills in the missing details, and the three ladies proceed 
to chat the matter comfortably over. “I know you will condemn 
me,” said Barbara, when she had brought her tale to a close, “and you 
will condemn me justly, for my conduct was utterly indefensible.” 
Well, perhaps it was. The law at least does take a harsh view of 
deliberate murder, and even imposes some disagreeable penalties 
on “conduct” so very indiscreet. “Be comforted,” says May, 
sweetly ; “after so much gloom — days must be at hand.” 
With much delicacy she forbears all allusion to what ill-nature 
might have called a crime, and presses the victim of misfortune to 

e her house her home. 

We have said enough to show that in its tone the novel displays 
u0 lack of Christian charity, and that the author is disposed to look 
with almost excessive leniency on human frailty. This Miss May 
Radcliffe is the heroine. She captivates every one; the author is 
clearly among her warmest admirers, and, enigmatical as she is, 
we are shut up to believing that she stands for his ideal of 
feminine grace and virtue. But constancy we cannot credit her 
with, although her want of it does go unreproved by the author or 


7 St. Ives, A Novel. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Is, 


any one else. None of the other personages indeed ha 

right to throw stones at her on thet ae for they all - _ 
bling in and out of love throughout the three volumes till there jg 
no cause whatever for mutual blushes. May is introduced to ug ag 
being pretty nearly in love with her cousin Oswald. The hero 
Hilary St. Ives, gets knocked on the head and carried to he, 
father’s house, and she forthwith falls in love with him, 4 
neighbouring baronet, Sir Charles Ilminster, proposes in the 
course of a few days, through her father—people in the book 
generally do make offers through the parents, by which Mr 
Ainsworth spares himself the labour of inventing a great amount 
of troublesome sentiment. May lays bare her heart to her nurse 
people always are confiding the seerets of their hearts on the 
slightest provocation—tells her that her affections are not her 
own, and certainly not Sir Charles’s, and then an hour or two 
later is half-tricked, half-bullied into accepting him by his sister 
Lady Richborough. However, in the course of a nde through 
his park that afternoon she does fall honestly in love with hj 
bewitched apparently by a herd of deer she admires, Forth. 
with he dies, bequeathing her his property absolutely, with the 


_, exception of a legacy of 30,000/. to his sister. The property must 


have been a pretty good one, for May’s intended jointure had been 
5,000/, His sister, a heartless woman of the world, youn 

autiful, and debarred from marriage by a provision that deprives 
her of her jointure in the event of her taking a second husband 
bears the interloper no malice whatever. On the contrary, she 
takes exceeding interest in her welfare, and most unselfishly, ag 
the sequel proves, lays herself out to arrange a marriage for her 
with the wealthy Marquis of Hartlepool. May—her own mistress, 
with an immense fortune—owns she does not care in the least for 
the marquis, and of course accepts him. “ The title will gratify my 
pride,” said her father touchingly. “That ought to be sufficient 
for you. It is my wish that you should become Marchioness of 
Hartlepool.” “I have never disobeyed you, dearest papa.” “Then 
obey me now.” Pending her acceptance, her cousin pro 
again. She has quite decided not to marry him, but, doubtful 
perhaps with good reason of her own resolution, more sensibly 
than usual consents to defer her answer and prolong his pains for 
ten days. Then she accepts the Marquis at Lady Richborough’s 
orders. Then her old love, Hilary St. Ives, comes back, who had 
meantime proposed to and been rejected by Lady Richborough, 
having proposed to that lady, not at all from despair but from utter 
fickleness. He arrives heart free, for he congratulates the Marquis 
without a shadow of feeling, but naturally he falls in love aguin, 
May observes him mope, and seeks him out on the lonely terrace 
he has retired to. “ Albric,” she says, “I will not allow you to 
depart.” He is eloquent on his tortures. She responds that he 
must bear them a little longer, “To what end?” he inquires very 
naturally. ‘You have made a rash promise and must keep it.” 
“ But I won't keep it,” exclaimed May resolutely. The Marquisand 
Lady Richborough appear before them. They had “ unwittingly” 
heard all that had passed. Unwittingly or not, they had been 
eavesdropping through three pages of dialogue. The Marquis. 
ass J renounces her hand on condition she bestows it on his 
tival :— 

‘* What will papa and mamma say tothis sudden transfer of their daughter 
without consulting them,” asks Lady Richborough. “ Above all what will 
—- say ? I too have never been consulted, and I do not at all like 

“ You m m if you choose,” e u 

“ Yes, you promised to help me to a wife, and may still do so if you are 
so inclined.” 

“Take care what you say, marquis,” rejoined Myrtilla, “I might con- 
strue that pretty speech into an offer.” 

“Tt isso meant. And I here in plain terms repeat it.” 

Surely never did a couple of ladies let themselves be bandied 
about so coarsely with so exquisite a grace. Ordinary minds 
would find it hard to pronounce whether the Marquis offered the 
grosser insult to the one or the other. He hastens to communi- 
cate his good fortune :—“ Spare your pity, my dear colonel; I am 
not so unlucky as you suppose. I have rather gained than lost, as 
I am sure you will admit when I inform you that Lady Rich- 
borough has promised me her hand.” And Lady Richborough tells 
her intended, with greater candour than delicacy, that she would 
never have accepted him as the younger son he had been till 
lately. The scene, in its childish rakishness, reads like a diluted 
page of Wycherly written in his second childhood. 

As the object of a review is to do full justice to the book, we 
have thought it best to “sample ” the heroine atsome length. But 
we can assure our readers that the other characters are as good or 
better, and many of the incidents and much of the dialogue are 
infinitely more comical than anything we have quoted. In short, 
open the volumes where you will, you are sure to find something 
to repay you. We have Hilary St. Ives, who lays the lines of 
the plot by carrying in his knapsack the valuable papers on which 
his future turns, while he sends his luggage forward in careful 
keeping to the place where he is to use them. We have the 
ruflians who knock him on the head volunteering him their names, 
if not their addresses, in the frankest manner. Through the whole 
three volumes they baffle the police—a feat less extraordinary, we 
admit, than others recorded by Mr. Ainsworth—turning up in the 
nick of time, and as often as circumstances demand it, to perpe- 
trate any necessary violence. In the house to which St. lves 1s 
carried ‘he has the luck in the course of a very few days to meet 
both his father and his mother, who have lost sight of each other 
and of him ever since his birth, We ®ave Mrs, Sutton the house 
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keeper, who saves such a sum out of her wages that, though quite 
a young woman, she can dispose of 6oo/. at a moment’s notice; 
i is driven to the station with all respect, and as a matter of 
course, by the nephew of the great house she stays at; who is 
addressed as an equal by “the haughty baronet” who is paying 
his addresses to her young lady, and is asked to join the luncheon 
that comprises her master’s family by the “haughty 
par at's” fashionable sister. We have Mr. Radcliffe, who 
lets his wife keep her first love’s miniature always hanging 
over her chimneypiece, but who is naturally rather put out 
when suddenly informed that a son of twenty, then under his 
zoof, is the fruit of their early indiscretions. His early rival is also 
in his house at that very moment. Mr. Radcliffe finds him with 
his wife, makes a violent scene, and the lady faints. “Sad busi- 
ness,” observed the colonel, with military nonchalance, to the 
man who believes himself so deeply injured. The lady, on her 
recovery, presses her supposed paramour to remain. That gentle- 
man has the taste to assent. Mr. Radcliffe expresses his 
delight “ with affected heartiness,” and luckily a numerous dinner- 
party “turns his thoughts forcibly into other channels.” Fancy 
such a pose for one represented as a man both of spirit and honour! 
After that we really do not think we need multiply instances. 
We shall only add that at Boxgrove ghosts walk as regularly as 
tmen, and deliver infallible warnings before family deaths with 
equal punctuality. Gipsies prophesy, and have the satisfaction of 
seeing their predictions received implicitly by people of the world, 
and eventually fulfilled. But, in our opinion, the introduction of 
this supernatural machinery is an artistic error, as by its compara- 
tive probability it heightens the unreality of the rest of the story. 


DEAN STANLEY'S ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE.* 


i hg Dean of Westminster can plead a better justification 
than most men for publishing a selection from his con- 
tributions to the periodical literature of the last twenty years. 
Almost all the reprinted articles have a continuous and homo- 
geneous character. They deal with successive phases of the 
uestion within what limits it is permissible for the clergy of the 
Shurch of England to depart from the letter, or what is alleged 
to be the letter, of the Articles and the Prayer-book, and in 
so doing they touch more or less directly upon the nature 
and value of the protection afforded to the clergy by the con- 
nexion of the Chureh of England with the State, and upon the 
ition of dogmatic theology in the Christian religion. If the 
ast five essays have no relation to this subject, some allowance 
must be made for the writer's natural eagerness to escape to those 
“more enduring topics of thought ” which are as “ congenial” 
to him as the “ clamour of the moment is unwelcome.” 

Yet, while we acquiesce in Dr. Stanley’s implied description of 
himself as one who is neither a theologian nor a controversialist 
except by constraint, it is hard not to believe that one who fights 
so cleverly must take some pleasure in the exercise of so well 
tevaged. a faculty. The defence of Mr. Gorham, of those of the 
writers in Essays and Reviews who were subjected to legal pro- 
eeedings—it requires the intervention of something like a prose- 
cution to enlist Dr. Stanley’s full sympathies—and of the Bishop of 
Natal, have all been conducted with conspicuous skill and discre- 
tion. No nisi prius lawyer could be more alive to the importance 
of exposing the smallest possible front to the enemy. Dr. Stanley 
is never tempted to travel beyond his brief, to draw a single 
unnecessary deduction, to claim one atom of liberty for his 
clients beyond that which is absolutely needed for the security 
of their position in the Chureh of England. There is not one 
of them who might not have been surprised at his own por- 
trait as it came from his advocate’s pencil. In the soft and 
changing colours in which Dr. Stanley loves to work, heterodoxy 
melts into orthodoxy y Rewer imperceptible gradations. The 
doctrine denied by Mr. Gorham is not baptismal regeneration only 
—it is the necessity of immersion, the eternal damnation of 
unbaptized children, the communion of infants. The late Vicar of 
Bamford Speke appears as merely one link in a chain which 

ins with the Master of the Sentences, and includes the Fathers 
of Trent. Mr. Wilson and Dr. Rowland Williams again are pre- 
sented to us as confessors against an ignorant and injudicious 
attempt to close questions which “‘ have been by God’s good pro- 
vidence kept open in all the great and ancient churches of the 
world.” Biblical inspiration has been affirmed by no decree of 
“any single Council, ancient or modern.” Though in the middle 
ages the belief in the eternity of hell fire took a deep and universal 
hold on the minds of men, “ it received the sanction only of general 
sentiment, not of Catholic authority.” As to the theory of “im- 
puted righteousness,” had the Privy Council “ given its sanction 
to the — view it would have run directly counter to the only 
decree which has ever been pronounced on this mysterious ques- 


tion by any Council claiming the name of Gicumenical or revered 
by any jarge body of Christians.” In like manner Dr. Colenso is 


in his views on the duration of future punish- 
ment with Gregory of 
framers of the second 
to the justification of 


Nyssa, a canonized saint, and one of the 
part of the Nicene Creed ; in his opinion as 
ustifi heathens, with those illustrious Fathers 
who maintained that were Christians before Christ ; in his 
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opinion as to the extent of our Lord’s human knowledge, with 
Athanasius. Nothing could be better devised for the purpose of 
each particular controversy. The only drawback to the process is 
that it is impossible to see it repeated time after time without ex- 
periencing something of the feeling with which we watch a clever 
exhibition of sleight of hand. One piece of heterodoxy after 
another is conjured away until at last there seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that there never was such a thing as heterodoxy, 
and that the latest developments of Rationalism may be shown to 
be identical with the doctrines held by the early Fathers or the 
medieval Schoolmen. 

This effect might not be produced if Dr. Stanley’s views on the 
relation of dogmatic theology to the Christian religion were more 
clearly stated. So far as each particular essay is concerned there 
is no fault to be found with his method. The substance of his 
argument is simply this, that there are many open questions in 
theology, and that the doctrines of baptism, of the inspiration of 
Scripture, of the duration of future punishment, are rightly num- 
bered among these. When each essay stood by itself the reader 
was under no temptation to inquire how far this process could be 
extended. But when they are presented in a volume it is 
difficult not to speculate whether there is any _— to which 
Dr. Stanley would not push it, whether similarity of belief 
forms any part of his conception Christian fellowship, 
whether, in short, the ideal Catholic Church ought to have 
any creed at ull, and if any, what? ‘The only in 
this volume which seems to imply the necessity of any such 
common belief is one which describes the “whole history of the 
rise of religion ” as “ living testimonies both to the historic truth, 
and to the endless moral significance” of the Resurrection of 
Christ. But the very next sentence seems meant as a warning 
not to draw any such inference. “ Our own assurance,” says Dr. 
Stanley, “of this, and of like occurrences far less important, 
ought not to blind us to the fact that the events and wonders 
which to us are helps to others are stumbling-blocks.” As we 
cannot believe that the Dean of Westminster would erect a stum- 
bling-block into an article of faith, we are constrained to suppose 
that in his opinion even the Resurrection is not an essential part 
of Christian doctrine ; or rather, as we incline to think more pro- 
bable, that the relation between dogmatic theology and Chris- 
tianity is best expressed by the figure of a “great gulf fixed.” 
How far the Dean of Westminster thinks this view compatible 
with the theory that Christianity is a revealed religion, we shall 
not pretend to say. To us, at all events, the two seem altogether 
inconsistent. Christians have differed widely enough as to the 
medium through which the revelation comes. Some have claimed 
to find it in an inward light, others in the Bible, others in the 
decrees of the Pope, others in the aggregate consciousness of the 
Christian community. But hitherto all have looked for it some- 
where, and have made some sort of agreement as to the quarter in 
which it was to be found a condition of full membership of the 
Christian Society® Dr. Stanley, if we understand him rightly, 
rejects them all. His answer to the question, What is the Church 
of England? reminds one of the answer in the song to the 
question, “ What is the German Fatherland?” It is not this 
doctrine, or that, or all put together. It is wherever the Privy 
Council judges and the House vf Commons legislates. 

Upon the question of the relation between the Church of England 
and the State, Dr. Stanley is plain-spoken enough. Our quarrel 
with him upon this head is not so much that he exaggerates the 
many advantages of the existing connexion—though we are in- 
clined to think that he does exaggerate them—as that he reso- 
lutely shuts his eyes to the drawbacks which necessarily attend 
it in the present state of society. His argument would have 
been none the less forcible if he had given some place to 
this latter consideration. The effect of its entire omission 
is rather to throw undeserved discredit on a theory which 
has all the air of having been constructed in entire disregard of 
facts. The principle embodied in the still existing connexion 
between Church and State in England, says the Dean of West- 
minster, “is the recognition of the “yw the State to guide 
and lead the religious teachers of country oan to 
the high end which its rulers discover often long before it has 
broken in upon the narrower vision of any particular profes- 
sion, even the most sacred. It is the exercise of its true power 
by the Church—that is, the Christian community—over the 
yt in the only form in which in a great country and 
in our complex civilization it can be exercised, through the 
voice of the whole lay mind of the nation, expressed in the 
government, the law, the legislature, the literature of a free 
people.” There is much that is d and noble in this con- 
ception of an Established Church, but the first condition of 
its realization is a substantial identity of belief in the nation 
to which it is applied. How is the State to “guide and 
lead the religious teachers of the country towards the hi 
end which its rulers discover”—what it precisely is 
Dean of Westminster prudently omits to state—so long as 
there is an utter absence of agreement among the rulers them- 
selves as to the nature of the or the direction in which it is 
to be sought? Ina“ Note on the Reconstruction of the Irish 
Church,” Dr. Stanley gives utterance to his joy that “ Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright and Mr. Miall, have drawn up 
the first Canon of the ‘Free’ Irish Church.” When this “Canon” 
is investigated, it turns out of course that all it does is to secure 
that the Church to which the reserved endowments have to be 


| handed over shall fairly represent the Church from which they were 
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taken by the Act of last year. The State has certain money to pay | 


to the disestablished communion, and it is properly anxious to 
ascertain that the persons who receive it are the trustees for the 
whole communion, and not only for a part of it. With the future 
relations of the clergy and laity in the Irish Church none of the 
statesmen so complacently enumerated by the Dean of West- 
minster will have anything todo. But supposing Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright and Miall, had seriously undertaken 
to frame the Canons “ of the ‘ Free’ Irish Church,” what would 
have been the probability of their guiding and leading the religious 
teachers of the country toany end ard high orlow? Thenatural 
result of the connexion between Church and State in a society 
where there is no unity of belief is seen in the studied abstention 
of the House of Commons from all ecclesiastical legislation what- 
ever. Even when those of our rulers who have seats in the House 
of Lords thought that they had discovered an “end” in the shape 
of a new Lectionary, it was found impossible to get the House of 
Commons to accept the discovery as their own. On the whole, 
this is an attitude which seems to us by no means unsuited to the 
present transitional condition of ecclesiastical affairs, and to the 
general theological exhaustion which has succeeded the contro- 
versies that raged from 1850 to 1865. But we cannot consent, 
with the Dean of Westminster, to recognise in a Legislature 
which, ecclesiastically speaking, is nothing better than a roz 
fainéant, the ideal and only possible “exercise of all true power by 
the Church over the clergy.” 


MUIR’S ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS.* 


—— the many contributions of materials offered during the 
last twenty or thirty years for the use of comparative 
mythologists, Dr. Muir's collections of Sanskrit Texts must oc- 
cupy an important place. For the student who wishes to survey 
the whole field of folklore, the attempt to wade through the 
ancient and modern literature of India is simply impracticable ; 
and the five goodly volumes in which Dr. Muir has brought 
— everything or almost everything which bears upon the 
subject of mythology makes it virtually superfluous. His plan is 
to take the Vedic and the later Hindu deities one by one, and to 
give first the original and then a translation of all the texts which 
throw light on their functions and attributes, or which may 
enable us to determine what the earliest conception of each 
divinity may have been—in other words, what is the origin of 
mythology. This plan Dr. Muir has worked out with a fulness 
and accuracy which clearly shows that his heart has been in the 
work, and with a candour which proves that he has had nothing 
to conceal, and nothing to bring into undue prominence, for the 
sake of upholding a theory or supporting a foregone conclusion. 
Thus his volumes contain, happily, a series of statements coming 
from those who made or who were the inheritors of the old mytho- 
logy—statements which it is impossible to explain away, but which 
tnust be first classified and then accounted for, unless this part of 
the task is to be given up as a hopeless impossibility. 

In any such impossibility no one spahahly sill believe who has 
seriously examined any one of Dr. Muir’s volumes. With almost 
unnecessary modesty Dr. Muir assures us that he has “ attempted 
nothing more than to exhibit the most prominent features of the 
gods, such as display themselves on the surface.” It is obvious 


‘ that if these prominent features of Vedic mythology are not less 


prominent in the mythology of other nations, and if in each case 
they explain themselves in a way which also explains all the 
others, the main task is already achieved. But Dr. Muir does 
more. If we turn to the section on Sarya in the volume just pub- 
lished, we find the assertion that Sirya and Savitri are exact 
personifications of the Sun (p. 15 Pah If we examine the texts 
which speak of these deities, we have before us indisputably a 
series of phrases in which the merest child could discern faithful 
descriptions of natural phenomena, and nothing more. Surya is a 
son of the — heaven, Dyaus ; and his wife is the dawn, Ushas 
(156); he rides in a car drawn by the seven glistening Haritas ; 
his path is prepared by Mitra and Varuna, the glittering and 
— heavens. Pushan, the breeze, goes as his messenger with 
his golden ships (the Phaiakian barks), which sail in the aerial 
ocean (15 ? ; enlivened by him, men pursue their ends and perform 
their work ; he is the eye of Mitra and Varuna (the single eye of 
Odin), and he rolls up darkness like a hide (1 38). Ushas, again, 
Dr. Muir asserts, “ corresponds to the 'Hw¢ (Molic, Aiwc) of the 
Greeks and to the Aurora of the Latins”; and there is therefore 
no need to cite any of the passages which have led Dr. Muir, as 
they have led Professor Max Miller and Mr. Cox, to the con- 
clusion that the original idea of this goddess was purely physical, 
and that this physical character can be traced even in the most 
spiritual developments of the Greek Athéné or the Latin Minerva. 

or need we dwell longer on Agni, who is here declared to be 
the _ of the Latins, the Ogni of the Slavonians (199). We 
may hasten away from these deities, all of whom are perhaps too 
closely connected with the sun, and who may thus be supposed to 
swell the vast mass of solar myths. We turn therefore to the 
section (ix.) on the Maruts, whom Dr. Muir terms unequivocally 
the “gods of the tempest,” and who, in other words, are 
simply wind or air in motion. If we look for phrases 
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which shall describe the changeful characteristics of air in 
motion from its gentlest to its fiercest moods, we shall find 
them here in abundance. They are the children of the speckled 
cow (or of the sky in which the Dummling of the Genta 
story sees his cattle). They are sometimes “ playful as 
children or calves” (148); and again they are armed with 
golden weapons, and with lightnings, and are borne along with 
the fury of boisterous winds (150), like the ogres with their 
clubs tearing along in their ships in Norse tales; they are clothed. 
with rain, they create darkness even during the day, they water 
the earth and avert the heat. They rend trees, they roar like. 
lions; they ride with whips in their hands, whose cracking is 
heard by their worshippers. Their chariots are drawn by animals 
who are called prishatih, which Wilson, following Siyana, renders 
by spotted deer (the Sadiai Ajyes¢ who play round Apollén), 
It may perhaps be regretted that Dr. Muir, who in the Introduc- 
tion to his fifth volume states his intention of comparing occasion- 
ally the ideas of the Rig-Veda hymns with the corresponding 
conceptions of the early Greeks, has not done so in the present 
instance; for there is scarcely a phrase from the texts which wo 
have cited which is not found again in the so-called Homerie 
hymn to Hermes. The name Hermes is once mentioned by Dr, 
Muir, but it is only to say that Pushan is, like him, a Psycho- 
pompos (173); but any design of comparing Hindu with Greek 
myths surely lays a writer under the obligation of searching for paral- 
lels chiefly to those myths which are most nearly in a rudimentary 
state; anda more simple myth or series of myths than those of 
the Maruts and their parent Rudra could scarcely be found. Now, 
like the Marats, Hermes, when first born, is playful as 2 child or 
a calf; but when after a few hours of life he takes to stridiag over 
hills and heaths, he whirls everything about in his fury, rubs the 
branches of the forest trees till they burst into flame, while the 
god in ravening hunger looks on at the savoury flesh which the 
tire kindled by himself devours, without being able to eat, because, 
as Dugald Dalgetty said of the trunkless head of the forester, he 
had never a stomach wherein to put his food. Both Hermes, 
again, and the Maruts, alter their mightiest exploits, assume again, 
“according to their wont, the form of new;rborn babes”; and 
not only is Rudra, like Hermes, “ the robber, the cheat, the 
deceiver, the master thief,” but the very rivalry between 
Hermes and Phoibos is not obscurely seen in the passages 
which Dr. Muir cites in his section entitled “ Relations of the 
Maruts to Indra; the rival Claims of the Two Parties.” “ Why 
dost thou seek to kill us, Indra?” ask the Maruts. “The Maruts 
are thy brothers. Act amicably towards them. Do not Kill us in 
the fray” (154). In like fashion Hermes appeases the wrath 
of Phoibos when the lord of the stolen cattle has seized him on 
seeing the signs of recent slaughter in the place where the cows 
are found. This theft of cattle comes up again in the later Hindu 
myth. “ Agastya was immolating bulls to the Maruts. These 
bulls Indra carried off. The Maruts ran at him brandishing a 
thunderbolt. Agastya and Indra pacified them” (154). In 
short, the myths of the Greek and the Vedic gods run precisely in 
the same groove, and the two sets of deities are thus seen to have 
their origin in phrases which had at the first a strictly physical 
meaning. [Hermes and the Maruts are alike gods of the Kolian 
harp; and thus we have a myth which, although pointing to 
physical phenomena, depicts phenomena which are not solar. 
ut the transparence of these myths, which is so clear thats 

child could see through them, further proves that they belong to 
the class of primary traditions, and thus furnish a presumptiou 
that the conceptions of other, even of the most spiritual, deities 
was reached in the same way. Hence the simpler the idea, and 
the more readily suggested by the sights and sounds of the outward 
world, the more ancient is it likely to be. If then we have Dyaus 
and Prithivi, the heaven and the earth, spoken as producing all 
things, the thought is one which probably dawned in the minds of 
men long before they felt any temptation to trace back earth and 
heaven to a parent still more remote. When these two are to- 
gether styled parents, pitard or mdtard, or janitri, this is the natural 
language of the human mind, whether uttered by Vedic or Homeric 
poets, or by Aischylus or Sophocles. The myths which told how 
Indra fashioned them by his power and skill belong rather to the 
stage of thought which led to the fabrication of the Orphic 
and other Theogonies; and the same remark applies obviously 
to the Olympian deities of Hellas, and the Adityas of the 
Rig-Veda. But although the Hindu mythology in all its stages 
exhibits points of likeness to that of the Greeks, the main ques- 
tion is how far these resemblances may be traced to common 
inheritance, and how far they may have been the result of the 
independent thought of peoples who, though cognate, had been long 
separated. On this point Dr. Muir _—_ in no uncertain words. 
Accepting the conclusions of all philologists that “the Brab- 
manical Indians belong to the same race as the Greek, the Latin, 
the Teutonic, and other nations of Europe,” he holds that at the 
time of their first dispersion “they must have possessed in 
common a large stock of religious and mythological conceptions; 
and although the — of likeness in the later Greek and Hindu 
legends may have been brought about by the independent thought 
of men working on the same matter, he insists that “ the older 
points of coincidence between the religious ideas of the Greeks and 
the Indians . . . are of a different character and are the 
undoubted remains of an original mythology which was common 
to the ancestors of both races.” : 

The extent of this common element may be approximately 
determined by any one who will take the trouble to examine 
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aompare the texts collected by Dr. Muir. He will here see how 
far the names and the language of the Greek myths agree with 
those of the hymns which of i and the Maruts, of Dyaus 
and Indra, of Ushas and Sarya, Mitra and Varuna, of the 
Asvins and Sarama, of Rudra, and Vayu, and Pushan, and many 
more; and he will thus find that Dr. Muir, although he may claim 
for himself the character of a mere pioneer, has really felt himself 
constrained to accept both the method and the conclusions of 
comparative mythologists. “From their higher antiquity,” he 
asserts, “ the Indian hymns are fitted to throw light on the mean- 
ing of a few points in the Greek system which were before obscure, 
Thus . . . the Indian Dyaus (sky or heaven) explains the 
original meaning of the Greek Zeus, and the Sanskrit Varuna gives 
aclue to the proper signification of Ouranos.” j 

But the original conception of Dyaus in the Vedic hymns is that 
of the gleaming and brilliant heaven, the “ hoc sublime candens ” 
of Ennius ; ont Ouranos is the veil of the sky which broods over 
the earth his bride. These conceptions are merely physical; but 
the Varuna of the Rig-Veda is also a being who looks down on 
the children of men to see if they will understand and seek after 
God, who knows and sees all things in heaven and earth, who 
eatches the wicked in his nooses and lets the righteous go free, 
who forgives the sin of the penitent, and who chastens men to 
correct and to reform them. All these are attributes which may 
also be seen in the Zeus, not of the Hesiodic Theogony, but of the 
Hesiodic Works and Days; and the question forces itself upon us, 
whether or how far the one idea was evolved from or suggested 
by the other. In his Mythology of the Aryan Nations Mr. Cox 
has argued that the complicated mythology of later times was 
the result of two different lines of thought. The untutored 
human mind, rising gradually to the conviction that there must 
be a Creating Mind to whom all things owe their existence, could 
not but place the abode of this being in the bright heaven which 
he had ondy been taught to regard as the husband of the earth 
which was his mother; and thus it might be that “the same man 
might seem to speak two languages, and perhaps delude himself 
into the notion that under the name of Zeus he spoke of one per- 
son and of one person only.” But from this it would follow that 
in the earlier stages there was no conflict of thought; and hence 
the temptation to twist or strain the expressions, whether of the 
Rig-Veda or the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, is taken away, 
while the primitive society assumes a form which awakens neither 
wonder nor incredulity. . Muir pushes his primitive man much 
further within the circle of modern metaphysical speculation 
when he says that “to a simple mind reflecting, in the early ages 
of the world, on poran: 9 of all things, various solutions of the 
mystery might na ly suggest themselves. Sometimes the 
production of the existing universe would be ascribed to physical, 
and at other times to spiritual, powers.” If we take those Vedic 
or Homeric or Hesiodic phrases which Dr. Muir regards as “ the 
undoubted remains of an original mythology which was common 
to the ancestors of both races,” we shall scarcely find evidence for 
thinking that at this s of their history they thought of 
any spiritual powers at all; while “the notion of the world 
having ta arisen out of nothing, or out of a pre-exist- 
ing undeveloped substance” can scarcely be supposed to belon 
to the men who first spoke of the fight between Indra an 
Ahi, or of Dyaus as the lover of Prithivi (wAarcia), the broad 
earth. That such an idea “ became at a later period,” as Dr. Muir 
asserts, “the foundation of the Sankhya phi osophy,” we can 
readily admit ; but that all such notions are the product of a more 
developed philosophy we may be justified in inferring from Dr. 
Muir's admission that even the “ idea of the universe having arisen 
out of darkness and chaos is the doctrine of one of the later hymns 
of the Rig-Veda.” This is but saying, roughly, that the intro- 
ductory portions of the Hesiodic ever are far more artificial 
= more recent than the mythical narratives to which they lead 

e way. 

It should be stated in fairness to Dr. Muir that much of the 
matter contained in this volume has been already published in 
some papers contributed by him to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, and that Mr. Cox had used these — in his examina- 
tion and comparison of Greek and Hindu mythology. Few probably 
will read any of Dr. Muir’s volumes without feeling that neither 
Professor Max Miiller nor Mr. Cox could find a better supporter 
than in a writer who has brought together an immense number of 
texts not one of which clashes with their conclusions, while by far 
the greater number refuse to be interpreted except by the method 
which traces mythology, not merely to phrases about the sun, but 
to expressions describing indifferently all the phenomena of the 
outward world. ory 


PARRY’S GREEK ACCIDENCn.* 
R. PARRY has ventured in his Greek Accidence to continue 
the system adopted by the authors of the Latin Primer. 
He does not call the Sood a Greek Primer, and in fact it is only 
halfa primer or half a grammar, accordingly as people may be 
lisposed to name it, and so on the title-page it is designated as 
the, first part of a new elementary Greek Grammar. He has 


* The Greek Accidence, being the First Part of a New Elementary Greek 

rammar, intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By 

Edward St. John Parry, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “ Reges 

at Heroes,” “Origines Romane,” and “Ciceronis Epistolaram Delectus,” 

Co. a8, “Terence” in the Bibliotheca Classica. London: Longmans & 
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aimed, he says in his preface, at giving the whole book an English 
appearance, and we entirely agree with him that “nothing helps 
a boy so much as to find on a page of grammar something, and 
if possible a good deal, that he understands at the first glance.” 
Nevertheless we are not satisfied that Mr. Parry’s Accidence is 
in all respects adapted to the use of beginners, though he has, we 
think, quite attained another object he had in view—namely, 
a an English Greek Grammar sufficient for boys up to the 

igher classes of a public school. Our preliminary objection has 
nothing to do with the matter or contents of the volume, It is 
indeed quite possible that a clever boy will find a deal in 
some of the pages that he will at first sight understand ; but then 
the pages are all overcrowded with matter, and we are sure that 
this fact will act as a deterrent to many a boy who is not very 
bright. There is a wearisome look of fulness about every page in 
the book except p. 35, which contains in parallel columns the 
cardinal numbers and the ordinals corresponding to them. This 
is a point which was not sufficiently attended to in the Latin 
Primer, the pages of which, however, are quite pleasant to look 
at in comparison with Mr. Parry’s, We will hazard the con- 
jecture that Mr. Parry has scarcely ever had anything to do 
with dull or ordinary boys. This book seems as if it had 
been composed solely for such boys as are likely to become 
candidates in competitive examinations. Whilst we are on 
the subject of external appearance we may be allowed to 
call attention to another defect of this kind. Mr. Parry has 
fallen into the great mistake, which the compilers of the Latin 
Primer also committed, of printing his verbs, and sometimes 
even the nouns, crossways from the bottom of the page to the top, 
instead of from left to mght. There is no excuse for causing the 
awkward necessity of turning the book halfway round to read it, 
for if more than three or four parallel columns are wanted the two 
open pages of a book are always available for the purpose; and in 

e case of exhibiting a conspectus of the by ge of verbs, 
active, middle, and ive, Mr. Parry has hi adopted this 
arrangement. We do not hesitate to say that we consider these 
details of what we may call physical arrangement as of first- 
rate importance. And in the case of the adjectives, which occupy 
eight pages, Mr. Parry has adopted six pages of one arrangement 
and two of the other, a glance at the pages being sufficient to show 
that where the adjectives have been arranged in parallel 
columns they might have been printed with great advantage one 
under the other, and thus have avoided some confusion. It seems 
to us that compilers of grammars, in their efforts after the philo- 
sophical, sometimes escape altogether from the regions of common 
sense. We should prefer teaching a boy from an unpretending 
little book such as Mr. Morris’s Greek Lessons, though the author 
makes no pretensions to scholarship, and though he has made the 
fatal mistake of printing the Greek characters without accents *, 
rather than from Mr. Parry’s Greek Accidence, albeit Mr. Parry 
has shown himseif to be first-rate both as a scholar and as a 
teacher of the highest style of boys. 

The Companion to the Latin Primer follows its model first in 
the arrangement of the cases. This of course was to be expected. 
Neither is there the same objection to be urged against this method 
for a Greek Grammar which seems to us conclusive in Latin— 
namely, that in all dictionaries the genitive case is given as .the 
means of enabling the student to decide how the noun is declined. 
But Mr. Parry has himself supplied us with an argument in favour 
of placing the genitive next to the nominative in the fact that, in 
directing the student how to find the stem in the third declension, 
he refers him to the genitive sin with the direction to drop 
the termination oc. And indeed it seems to us that the know- 
ledge of the genitive case singular of a noun in Greek affords a 
safer key to the whole declension than that of any other one case. 
In other respects the changes introduced are not always such as 
recommend themselves to our judgment. The old Eton Grammar 
was at least consistent—after telling us that there were eight parts 
of speech, of which the first enumerated was the article—in placing 
the article before the noun, and giving us at full length the de- 
clension of 

6, Ty 


and the reason of the precedence was evident, as in all the ten 
declensions it persistently placed the article before the cases of 
nouns, to indicate their gender. Mr. Parry has declined this 
as totally unnecessary, but yet has given us a separate heading of 
“The Article,” under which head he places both 6, », ré, and 
ttc, 71, after classifying the parts of speech as three, and abso- 
lutely excluding the article from the subdivision which he makes 
of these into nine. 

We take for granted that we have finally got rid of the old 
and cumbrous ten declensions, and that the simplicity of the 
arrangement of nouns in three declensions—I. Stems ending in a, 
II. Stems ending in o, and III. Imparisyllabic nouns—has finally 
established itself. And we have no other fault to find with the 
arrangement of the declensions of nouns than that we have to turn 
our book sideways in order to read them. The words selected for 
a praxis on each declension are unexceptionable in — except 
that we may be allowed to express our wonder that such very 
rare words as coyAiac, a snail, and Bia, an owl, should have been 
chosen as examples of the termination a¢ in the first declension, 
and that «ic, a worm, should have been selected as a specimen for 
exhibition of an imparisyllabic declension of a word whose stem 
ends in 1, when oic, @ sheep, would have done as well, and is 
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so much more common. On the following page we take for 
ted that GéSeo is a mere misprint for SépB+p, the form which 
is given in lexicons for mother of pearl. But we see no reason for 
placing the dual number after the plural, instead of adhering to the 
usual and ancient practice of putting it between the singular and 
lural. 
r As we proceed through the book we notice the following de- 
fects:—In the catalogue of numerals, adjective and adverbial, the 
English of the first three should have been inserted, and there is 
lenty of room on the page for it, and we can see no good reason 

r breaking the uniformity of arrangement to add a line to 
inform the reader that rérrapec is sometimes used for réocapsc. 
In Attic Greek rerrapéxovra would be used for recoapdrovra, but 
long before the student sees the word he will know that there are 
other words where co and rr are interchanged. And, as if to 

ive point to the nw on the very next page we have dio 

eclined, no notice having been taken of the older form diw. 
And, again, on the following page is a reference for the declension 
of apw, saying that is declined like dso, which is absolutely false ; 
whereas it is true to say, as older grammars say, that it is 
declined like éiw. We observe, however, that Wordsworth’s 
Grammar has fallen into the same mistake. We miss also the 
important remark that dio and dugw are occasionally treated as 
undeclined words—a remark which is of the greater consequence 
because, as far as dvo is concerned, it has been omitted in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon. Again, we do not approve of the insertion 
of ¢ or é as the nominative of the third person reflexive, or, if it 
is allowed to appear at all, its dative and accusative cases have 
quite as good a claim to be mentioned. 

We come next to the verbs, and here Mr. Parry has very 
properly laced the verb siui to be learned first. Its position 

ween the active and passive voices of ordinary verbs in the old 
Eton Greek Grammar was intelligible on the ground of its being 
wanted for the perfect and pluperfect tenses passive. That Dr. 
Wordsworth should have kept it back fill he came to anomalous 
and defective verbs is certainly not intelligible to us. We are glad to 
see so many verbs exhibited at length. It is space very well filled 
when, instead of telling us how dni is conjugated, we find the verb 
itself at full length. Nevertheless Mr. Parry ought to have 
avoided the vulgar error of spelling ¢ij¢ of the second person sin- 
gular with an iota subscript. 

As regards the important question what matter should be 
admitted and what should be excluded from a grammar which is 
not meant to be a book of reference for advanced students, but as 
an elementary manual for the instruction of beginners, we think 
Mr. Parry has exercised a wise discretion. As an instance of 
what we mean, as both omission and admission, we cite 
the following observation from p. 78 :—“ Obs. 3. The first aorists 
t0nxa, fwxa are used only in the indicative mood, and chiefly 
in the singular. The plural and dual are usually taken from the 
second aorist. Thus sing. é@nea i@nxac (Mr. Parry has here 
written by mistake i@nxec) 20nee—plural, 
dual, Z@erov i@érny.” Here, in comparing Mr. Parry’s book with 
Mr. Hole’s, which we reviewed some time ago *, we think he has 
judiciously omitted to call attention to the four first aorists, 
Evyea, Fee, and ending in ca, He has, however, fallen 
into an error in this verb in neglecting to notice that nv iénc %n 
are forms of the seeond aorist which do not appear in classical 
Greek. The persons in all the numbers of this verb are exactly 
made up between the two tenses, the first and the second aorist. 
And here we are reminded that Mr. i | has not entered upon 
the question which in the present state of our knowledge admits 
of no definite solution—namely, as to the identity or diversity of 
form of the second and third persons dual in the imperfect, aorist, 
and pluperfect tenses, but has recurred to the old-fashioned method 
of ending one in ov, the otherin y». Of course an elementary 
grammar was not the place to discuss the question, but in adopt- 
ing the two forms Mr. Parry commends himself to our judgment, 
as we have never seen anything that amounts to a shadow of a 
disproof of the anciently established usage in this respect. 

e have brought Mr. Parry’s book into comparison with Mr. 
Hole’s, And though we make no doubt that Mr. Parry’s is in all 
respects preferable as a book for beginners, we cannot but think 
he might advantageously have adopted some suggestions from 
Mr. Hole, whose book we should conjecture he had never seen. The 
comparison is not altogether fair, for Mr. Hole’s work, though 
called a Primer, strikes us as being much more adapted to 
comprehension of a grown person attacking Greek for the first 
time after he has grown up, whereas Mr. Parry's is plainly 
intended, and is really fitted, for boys. Nevertheless, though we 
are far from approving of anything like philosophical explanations 
being introduced into primers—and our readers will remember to 
what a ridiculous extent this has been pushed in the Latin Primer 
of the Public School Masters—there are certain explanations of 
common changes of inflexion, which not only are easily understood, 
but are a great help to a boy’s memory in learning the declensions 
and conjugations. And we desiderate in Mr. Parry’sGrammar an ex- 

lanation of Euphony and its laws. Itis of course possible for boys to 
om the mere fact of rérurrac being changed into érigény, but it 
would be both more quickly learned and more easily retained in the 
memory if the principle of the changes of the x into ¢ were once 
for all explained as soon as the first instance of it appears; if 
indeed it were not better, as Mr. Hole has done, to anticipate 
matters, and to lay down the laws of euphony before the 


* See Saturday Review for March 28, 1868, 


| Grammar begins. There is a great deal too much of this kind 
| of thing in Mr. Hole’s Primer. We have no fault to fing 
with the matter of what he says, but it is in form much 
|more adapted for a scholar who knows a little of Greek to 
read over again and refresh his memory, as well as to gain an 
explanation of what at the first reading came before him ag 
mere facts for the memory. As an instance of what we mean 
we may quote his remarks wpon the “ Endings of Words,” that 
“ every pure Greek word ends either in a vowel or in one of the 
three semivowels v, p, or r, and the two compounds of ¢, ¥ and z, 
The only exceptions to this rule are ix, and ov« or ody.” This 
style of explanation is carried over three closely printed pages 
which precede even the declensions, and the remarks appear 
to us wholly out of place and unintelligible in the supposed 
state of a student's knowledge at that point in the Grammar. Mr, 
Parry’s work is less pretentious and more businesslike. Still we 
think he might have made his Accidence easier if he had called 
the student’s attention to the important influence which the prin- 
ciple of euphony has in the formation of Greek inflexions, and 
had allowed room for the one observation upon this subject which 
appears in Mr. Hole’s Primer, that the former consonant, as a 
general rule, is changed to suit the latter, and not the latter to 
suit the former. 

We have freely criticized Mr. Parry’s Accidence in the hope 
that we may contribute something towards its improvement. He 
has skilfully stolen a march upon the projectors of the Latin 
Primer, and has probably produced a book not very different, 
in arrangement anh form, from what they would have published, 
We have no doubt he has produced the best Greek Accidence that 
has yet appeared in this country. 


ESTHER HILL’S SECRET.* 

} one of the merits of a tale which hangs upon a secret consists 

in keeping the fact of that secret always before the reader, yet 
not giving - clue to its discovery until the proper moment 
arrives, then Miss Georgiana Craik may be fairly said to have at- 
tained that merit. Her “secret” is admirably kept throughout, 
and though the reader’s curiosity is stimulated from the first of its 
appearance to the moment of its disclosure, yet there is no possibility 
of guessing at it from small hints or allusive circumstances, or from 
side-lights thrown across to mislead or to guide, as the case ma’ 
be; the secret remains an unfathomable mystery up to the point 
when the author chooses to reveal it; and when she does reveal it, 
it is like nothing we might have expected. The similarity of 
certain features in the case to a cause célébre of a few years 
will necessarily strike every one; but for all that, Esther Hills 
Secret is admirably managed, and the plot thoroughly well con- 
structed. Of course we will not tell the story, nor hint as to 
what the key of the plot is. As the chief interest of the tale hangs 
on its secret, and on the endeavour of the reader to pierce the 
darkness surrounding the heroine, it would be unfair to frustrate 
the writer’s well-preserved intention, and such remarks as we 
have to make will be based on the various characters of the book, 
and on certain incidents, not on the story as a whole. If we 
must begin by finding fault with work with which we are so well 
pleased, and which is substantially both creditable and praise- 
worthy, we should say that Miss Craik’s style is too parenthetical 
and too wordy, that she overlays her dramatic interest with too 
many disquisitions and over much moralizing, and that her greatest 
failing as an artist is a want of crispness of touch and a want of 
closeness of manipulation. Noting these faults to start with, we 
have very little now but commendation to record ; and though our 
praise is not of that enthusiastic kind which is excited only by 
work of the highest merit, yet it is such as belongs by right to a 
pleasantly written and interesting book, where the characters are 
natural, the story pure, and the work honest. 

Naturally, as must almost always be the case in a woman's 
work, the female characters are the most lifelike and the men’s 
the most stagey. The tender-hearted, fluffy-minded Aunt 
Susan, with her desire to do what is both kind and right— 
to be strict and keep a tight rein where wanted, as well 
as to soothe and console the afflicted, and always ready to 
sacrifice herself in the process, and whose moral weakness renders 
her unable to do more than feebly oppose what she considers 
wrong, and as feebly give way when coaxed or withstood—is a 
sketch which will remind many a reader of an Aunt Susan of 
his own acquaintance. It is a _ portrait, neither broadly 
sketched as a caricature nor yet flat in drawing, but just such a 
person as we might meet with any day, and whom we should love 
and esteem as the best of old dears, but whom we should not 
reverence. When the story opens Aunt Susan is struggling with 
the difficulties involved in the fit management of two wayw: 
young nieces, Helen and Gabrielle Lynn, the first of whom is a 
peevish invalid who has lost her beauty, and with it her 
good temper, and is selfish, snappish, and spoiled by the 
indulgence of sickness ; the second being a pretty idle little 
flirt, spoilt by beauty, good health, indolence, and nothing 
to do. Aunt Susan is left to make the best of her home 
entanglements as she can; for Guy Dunstan, her brother, is 
rambling far away from England according to his wont, being 
sometimes heard of in Australia or turning up unexpectedly in 
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sfornia, or, as he presently does, alighting at his own hall-door 
pag oye evn dropped from the clouds or been brought 
over on Solomon’s earpet. During his last absence his woman- 
kind have ventured on an innovation, and flirting Gabrielle has 
been playing with fire. The innovation was a friendly intimacy 
struck up With a strange widow lady who had taken lodgings in 
the village, who was beautiful, unhappy, and mysterious—no 
other in short than the Esther Hill who gives her name to the 
story; while the fire with which silly Gabrielle had played was 
a flirtation, as silly as the actors therein, with the Reverend 
Leslie Walkington, the young curate of the parish. As they 
were all rather afraid of Guy, though he was the best-tempered 
fellow in the world and the most liberal—still, to adopt Miss 
Craik’s own parenthetical manner, as he had a fund of sternness 
on occasions, and could if he chose rule with a heavy hand, 
they had reason to be in awe of him to a certain extent—they 


found it somewhat awkward to explain to him how it was they | 
had committed the imprudence of making friends with a stranger | 


and a mystery; but Guy showed himself wonderfully accom- 
modating after he had been introduced to the widow, and his 
arrival at home only increased the general satisfaction of every- 


= course Guy is a lady’s ideal, insomuch as he is masterful, 
more than a trifle disrespectful in his manners to women, and 
with a way of showing that he thinks them too silly for serious 
displeasure or grave remonstrance by a disdainful, laughing kind 
of good-nature, something like the forbearance of a large dog 
for little dogs, when things are not very bad; though some- 
times his disdain expresses itself in a quick tone of angry com- 
mand, which no one dreams of disobeying. At which times he 
scatters the courage of the feminine group, as the hovering of a 
hawk seatters a brood of chickens, and puts to flight all attempts 
at rebellion or free-will. The pretty girlish jealousy of Gabrielle 
towards her uncle, and her petty resentment at his preference 
for her invalid sister Helen, are very well put. And in such a 
character as Gabnielle’s, so shallow and commonplace, though with 
impulses and a finer substratum than appeared in her every- 
day life, this jealousy was just what would have been, with no 
intentional unkindness to her sister, and with no conscious selfish- 
ness, selfish as it all was. But we rather doubt the naturalness 
of her affair with Gilbert. Brains count for much in London and 
all large centres; and professional success, when very large, will 
float a self-made man to a certain height in his native place. 
But brains alone, without great professional success, without the 
tangible proof of success, money, and with a future still to make, 
will scarcely carry down in his own locality a clever man who 
has the village blacksmith for his father, and whose mother 
is a douce, respectable old dame, fond of knitting stock- 
ings, and living handy to the forge. The village people would 
have been proud of him; the parson, if exceptionally liberal, 
might have asked him to his house, and talked to him con- 
ers but that one of the blue blood, one of the “real” 
youn ies of the place, should have fallen in love with him, 
inly because he was strongly built and had given her his arm 
in @ snow storm—with a side reason in his scant courtesy to- 
wards her—strikes us as English life more according to the 
novelist than it is in reality ; and as being prettier to write about 
than to see. To be sure, man for man, set Gilbert was far 
superior to Leslie Walkington; but the subtle charm of early 
breeding is a fact, and English ladies are as yet weak enough to 
prefer gentlemen to blacksmiths’ sons. Had Gilbert been older 
and of an exalted professional position, had his name become 
famous and his fortune been assured, then perhaps blue blood 
would have forgotten its own colour‘and have mingled with “the 
muddy current” not unwillingly. Or if Gabrielle had been a 
strongminded woman, with “views” and a will, she might have 
chosen for herself according to her own wish, supported by her 
principles ; but being what she was, vain, conventional, weak—and 
unsought—her love for Gilbert reads to us a little too unlikely for 
a set of characters of which the best that can be said about them, 
and it is by no means a small good, is naturalness and probability. 
Even Esther Hill, in whom is centred all the melodramatic 
element, is not improbable. Given the circumstances which had 
po pag before the story begins, and the life she led at Wrexham, 
and the course she took afterwards—though a little stilted and 
overstrained—were at least possible to such a nature as hers. 
But perhaps we are hypercritical ; and at all events, if Miss Craik 
to marry George Gilbert the blacksmith’s son to Gabrielle 
Lynn the lady, there was nothing to prevent her doing so, such a 
union wing quite possible if less than probable. 

Of one t dhe are glad to speak, and that is the thorough 
purity of this book. All the passion and love-making it contains, 
and it contains not a little, is in the highest sense pure without 
being unnatural. ‘You feel that the people are men and women, 
and that they do not aspire to be walking moral essences accord- 
ing to the affectation of some of our lady novelists; but neither is 
there one single scene or sentiment that can be called in any way 

) or bordering on impropriety. Even that which comes 
nearest to it, when Gabrielle nestles into George Gilbert’s arms, 
with a certain echo of Hetty in the scene, is very far removed from 
the highly-spiced situations and uncompromising suggestions to 
which Wwe are pretty well used by this time; while the yearning 
and passionate love of Guy and Esther, th so intense, isnot in 
— offensive, but very much the kind of love that should bein 

tdent natures. And really, as times go, this is no slight praise to 
Sive to a novel; for between the two extremes, of goodyism 


_is clearly proved by Mr. Barry, who says that notwithstanding 


of so tremendous and superlative a kind that fallible human 
nature can only look at it in amazement as a picture of itself and 
pass on without an attempt to follow in its steps, and of im- 
propriety expressed with a frank forgetfulness of self-restraint 
and the Ten Commandments, we can scarcely be too thankful for 
a book which is tender, warm, and modest, not too sickly for men, 
yet fit reading for girls. We are grateful, too, that, dealing as it 
does with the shadow of crime, it takes care not to let that shadow 
obscure the sunshine or lie across all the picture, as if there was 
no such thing as the glorious light of virtue in existence. Still 
the book is quite serious. It does not take a turnip and dress it 
up as a ghost; it does not deal with a sham crime, which turns 
out to be like one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s ghosts; but neither does 
it steep the reader in murders, lies, and other villanies of the 
criminal school. While sufliciently sensational, it has been kept 
both pure and human, 


RUSSIAN METALLURGICAL WORKS* 


- the year 1700 Peter the Great—who was then chiefly 
occupied with peaceful pursuits, for the Swedish war was 
only just commencing—turned his attention to the mineral re- 
sources of his Empire. About the iron which it might be made 
to produce he was especially anxious to be informed; so he chose 
two men, Botachoff and Demidoff by name, who were well-known 
ironsmiths at Tula, a town now styled the “ Russian Birming- 
ham,” and set them out on a journey of inspection. Botachoff 
examined the provinces lyi feowsen Moscow and the Volga; 
Demidoff went far away to the north-east, and drew up a report 
upon the hilly district known as the Oural Mountains. ‘The result 
of their investigations was the foundation of extensive iron-works 
in both parts of the Empire which proved a great success as long 
as they were well managed, and which have since been brought 
b bad management into a pitiable state of decay. The story of 
their rapid rise and fall, as told by Mr. Barry in the unpretentious 
but valuable little volume now before us, is well worthy of 
ff b b hasing all blast-fi hich had 
tachoff be: urchasing a sm t-furnace whi 
been in time at Unja, a place on the banks of 
the Oka; thence he gradually extended his operations, founding 
works wherever there was an available spot in all the adjacent 
country, until that part of Russia swarmed with them. The chief 
difficulty he had to contend against was the multitude of brigands 
who infested the Mourom Woods—dense forests which at that 
time occupied ‘a great part of the country in which his works 
were situated. the woods have long since been cut down, but 
their name survives to the present day. 

Demidoff set up his first foundry at Neviansk, a little to the 
north of Ekaterinburg, in the year 1702, and before long he had 
a number of other works in full operation. After a little time he 
found the Oural district too small for him, so he extended his field 
of labour into Siberia, going as far as a place called Barnaoul, 
some fifteen bundred miles beyond Neviansk. The work he 
executed, as Mr. Barry says, was “stupendous,” for he had no 
slight difficulties to overcome. One of these was the great scarcity 
of workmen. Siberia was very thinly populated, and he was 
almost entirely dependent upon criminals and runaways for his 
labourers. The former were sent to him by way of punishment ; 
for the latter his works were a sort of sanctuary in which, if they 
could only reach them, they were sure to find protection against their 
pursuers. Another difficulty was the necessity of having everything 
constructed on the spot, for he was too far away from home to import 
even machinery. But in everything he succeeded, and in nothing 
was his success more conspicuous than in the works which he 
erected for the purpose of keeping in check the formidable water 
power which served him. To this day the gigantic proportions 
of the dams he built “strike the beholder with admiration and 
amazement at the indomitable energy and perseverance which he 
displayed.” 

bs were founded those vast iron-works of Russia which for a 
time were a source of immense wealth. During the lives of the 
two great men who so wisely planned and directed them all went 
well, but afterwards their operations ually slackened, their 
returns steadily fell off, and eventually ruin settled down upon 
numbers of them. Their original owners were “working men of 
wonderful energy and industry,” but their descendants “ became 
ennobled, and contracted habits of the greatest luxury and extra- 
vagance.” Their vast possessions, owing to the Russian law of 
inheritance, were eventually split up into a host of small = 
the possessors of which gradually became impoverished by the 
in the price of iron consequent upon foreign competition. In order 
to defray their reckless Me ee the proprietors of these diminish- 
ing estates applied to the Government for continual advanc 
until at last a great part of them were reduced to a state verging 
upon bankruptcy. How badly “these wonderful monuments of 
Botachoff’s and Demidoff’s energy and skill” have been e° 


facts “that in Russia charcoal pig-iron can be produced at a 
cheaper rate than coal iron in the United Kingdom,” that the 
demand is much greater than the supply, and that, owing to the 
great distance it would have to be carried, foreign cannot compete 
with native iron, he “can mention a host, not merely of small 


* Russian Metallurgical Works : Iron, Copper, and Gold concisely described. 
By Herbert Barry, late Director of the Estates and Iron Works of Vuicksa. 
London: Effingham Wison. 1870. ~ 
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isolated works, but of immense properties, where the land may be 
estimated by hundreds of thousands of acres, and the population 
| tens of thousands, all on the road to ruin.” So large are some 
of these properties that the total amount of land occupied by five 
of those which Mr. mentions as being the worst managed 
“ exceeds four millions of acres.” As re their future prospects 
he thinks that on the whole “there is much to be done with 
them ; there are only a few so ruined as to be past all redemption ; 
the others, under honest and able management, can be again pro- 
fitably worked.” 


On the purely scientific of Mr. Barry’s book we do not 
propose to dwell. It will be sufficient to mention a few of his 
remarks about the leading metals. The most famous deposits of iron 
ore in Russia, he says, are in the mountains of Blagodat in the 
Oural, the amount being almost inexhaustible and the quality 
excellent. Everywhere the ore is found at a slight depth below the 
surface, so that there is no such thing in Russia as “an iron mine in 
the regular acceptation of the word.” The ore is either “ simply 

uarried, or extracted by means of small wells of from two to ten 
athoms depth,” so that mining “is attended with little labour or 
expense.” The chief difficult with which the proprietors of 
iroh-works have to contend is the scarcity of wood which prevails 
in many parts of the country. Fortunately the “ horrible waste ” 
that used to attend the consumption of all sorts of timber has “ at 
last aroused a more careful supervision on the part of the Crown,” 
so that all the forests wath bane not been hopelessly ruined 
have greatly improved during the last few years. It takes 
sixty years, it seems, for wood to grow to the maturity required by 
iron-works, and furests set apart for that Page have to be 
mapped out in such a way as “to permit of the annual supply 
being carted from the same average distance year after year.” The 
working of stone coal, unfortunately for Russia, is still in its 
infancy, says Mr. Barry. It is true that at present “ good black 
gas coal has been but sparingly discovered, and known to exist only 
near Kutais in the Caucasus; on the coast of the Caspian Sea; 
in the Crimea; and, in the north, 150 versts above Perm, near 
the river Kama. This is a magnificent deposit, very thick, near 
to the surface, most easily worked, and offering no paramount ob- 
stacle to its transport to the river side; still it is worked in the 
smallest degree possible, and is another instance of Russian pro- 
prietors neglecting the opportunities that offer themselves for 
their benefit.” This coal can be delivered at the river side, “ with 
a large profit to the proprietors, for gs. 5d. per ton,” but it seems 
that “although a quantity of steamers are ready to buy and 
burn it, no one goes into the undertaking.” The copper-works of 
Russia Mr. Barry describes as not being worthy of much attention, 
for he considers “ the business, so far as regards the generality of 
the present establishments, as practically worn out,” but, as he 
remarks, in Eastern Siberia there is a large field for copper mines, 
and the Oural itself “is not yet half explored ; and it may be that, 
as it becomes more tieveliel, richer deposits of copper will be 
found, thus encouraging the formation of new works.” 


But the gold mines are of the highest importance. No authentic 
records seem to have been preserved of the first discovery of gold 
in Russia. The first washings are supposed to have been in the 
Oural, near Ekaterinburg, in the year 1 743. In 1768 Pallas saw 
people washing the sand at Murom on the Oka, and obtaining 
gold from it, and in 1752 “the quartz of the Oural, also in the 
neighbourhood of Ekaterinburg, was discovered to be auriferous.” 
But until 1820 the amount realized was very small. “The annual 
produce of washed gold” at that date did not exceed 50,000 
silver roubles. Since then it has increased so rapidly that its 
present annual value is nearly twenty millions, or between two 
and three millions of our money. Report says that “there are 
some wonderfully rich sands in Mongolia, a considerable dis- 
tance the other side of the Russian frontier,” and altogether it 
seems that “ an immense extent of land in this country is auri- 
ferous. The tracts in which gold has been already found, or is 
supposed to exist, cover, indeed, a vast space.” Unfortunately, 
the manner in which these mines are worked by the Government 
is about as bad as it can be. a poe of the profits derived from 
one of the diggings, Mr. Barry says that under private manage- 
ment they would reach about ten times their present amount at 
the end of the first year. But the Government gives its attention 
principally to economy; so in one quartz mine, from which a 
considerable profit might be obtained if the necessary sum were 
laid out in ery “the quartz is pounded by hand,” and the 

eral result of the operations may easily be imagined. Silver 
is found in considerable quantities in the Altai, about 60,000 lbs. 
being annually produced. Platinum was first discovered in 1823 
and worked near Nijni Tagil, but as the demand for it has fallen 
off in Western Europe, and the Government has discontinued its 
platinum coinage, the interest once taken in this metal has fallen 
off. Lead has been worked of late years in the Altai, and 
it exists in the Oural, and has been found in considerable quantities 
in the Kirghis steppes, “but so far these discoveries have not 
been followed up.” Graphite, or black lead, as good as that of 
Cumberland, is now produced in large quantities in the Saian 
Mountains. 

Of Russian workmen, Mr. Barry, who has had much to 
do with them, seems to have formed a favourable opinion, 
and we believe it is one which can be confirmed by that of 
most of the employers of labour who have had dealings with 
them. The wages paid to those who are employed in iron- 
works are by no means high. Almost all labour is paid by 


the piece, and the average earnings of a workman y fr 
about tenpence a-day for a henner th sixteenpence for ‘a skilled 
mechanic. A woman gets threepence a-day, and “ boys and girls 
are paid by the dozen, at the rate of 1s. 6d.” In the large towns 
wages are higher, but, as Mr. Barry says, a Russian workman prefers 
working at home. ‘On one occasion,” he says, “a number of my 
men from Snoved—mechanics—were working at the Government 
yard at Cronstadt, receiving then 2s. 6d. to 38. a-day. I was 
then only paying in the country Is. 2d.; and they sent me a round 
robin, telling me, if I could pay them 1s. 4d. per day, they 
would prefer coming home to work; the difference in wages, I 
should observe, not “being anything like equivalent to the differ- 
ence in the price of provisions.” 

As regards the amount of work he gets through, a Russian 
labourer can seldom be advantageously compared with an 
Englishman; but then, as Mr. Barry observes, he takes but 
very little “stimulant in the shape of beef and beer.” The onl 
stimulant he has, indeed, is vodka, a kind of corn brandy, whic 


| he drinks “ pretty freely on holidays.” His usual fare is “ black 
| bread, stchee (a soup made of cabbages, with perhaps a sensation 


of meat in it), cucumbers fresh in summer, salted in winter, and 
quass, a drink made from black bread fermented in water.” Not, 
luxurious fare by any means, and yet he seems to thrive on it, 
and to be almost always kindly and in good spirits. Sometimes. 
the workmen even contrive to save money out of their small wa 

as, for instance, at Nijni Tagil, where a savings’ bank has been 
started for his workpeople by Mr. Demidoff. “When I was 
visiting these works,” says Mr. Barry, “ the bank had something 
like s. r. 300,000, or 40,000/. of these savings on deposit.” But 
then everything is done on a large scale there. In one of the pro- 
perties connected with those works there is a population of 35,000 
people, with “schools, hospitals, orphan asylums, which are all 
well looked after, and are a standing proof of the intelligence and 
ability of their directors.” It seems that the Tagil property has 
“ten works extending over one million five hundred thousand 
acres,” and produces annually 17,400 tons of iron, 1,300 tons of 
copper, 14 tons of platinum, and } of a ton of gold. The late 
owner of the property, Mr. Anatole Demidoff, had never visited 
it, and its present owner has only been on it once, and that merely 
for a few days. 

The Tagil property is evidently well managed, but few of the 
Government works deserve the same praise. Some of them are 
well kept, and are “in a good state of repair, with a quantity 
of men about,” but very little work goes on. So much was Mr. 
Barry struck with the idle look of the men employed at the Crown 
works of Nijni Issertskoi, that he thought he must have come 
there on a holiday, but upon inquiry he found that what he saw 
was “their regular way of doing business.” The explanation 
seems to be that the Government, from motives of economy, pays. 
its officials in the mining department so badly that “ the men 
appointed to manage the large works of the Crown have no in- 
ducement to exert themselves.” The pecuniary result to the 
Crown, Mr. Barry observes, “is of course very disastrous.” But 
at all events the Crown works are better off than those un- 
fortunate establishments which nominally belong to ruined pro- 
prietors, but which are managed by Government officials, being, 
as it were, “in Chancery.” For many years they have been 
treated in the following manner :— 

Everybody robbed in every conceivable way, every dodge was adopted to 
cloak the system and manner of robbing, the proprietors were denuded of 
everything, the wood cut down on the properties, not a stick being left, the 
very works themselves robbed of their machinery, every piece of metal that 
could be turned into money taken out, the works allowed to tumble dowr, 
not an atom of repair done to the buildings. Meanwhile, the poor pro- 
prietor was being reduced to a state of beggary, while some Tchinovnik was 
making an immense fortune out of his estate. 

We are glad to learn that the Government has at last become 
alive to the bad management of its officials, and is preparing to 
sell all its metallurgical interests to private speculators. 


NOTICE. 
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